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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is as though the past preparations and the dis- 
appointment of the Coronation that was lost had 
exhausted all power of realising the Coronation that is 
to be. We are now within a fortnight of the date. On 
the Solent, that seems as remote as Avilion, the King is 
healing him of his grievous wound. He has not yet 
left his couch, but we know from the later bulletins that 
his condition is every way satisfactory. Here in 
London are few of the signs of preparation and the 
subject is not frequently in the mouths of the people. 
As to the holidays Mr. Balfour has come to the languid 
conclusion that he rather thinks public opinion tends to 
the wish for a bank holiday on the goth, and there 
is no doubt that he will issue the order. It is 
perhaps inevitable that the day should be a general 
holiday. But as the previous Monday is Bank Holiday, 
and the period of recovery is always slow, trade is likely 
to suffer a great deal from this second disturbance. 
The Naval Review will take place on the following 
Saturday. 


Mr. Balfour was in a mood of self-satisfied optimism 
at Fulham on Saturday when he delivered his first 
public speech as Premier. Lord Salisbury only retired 
after he had straightened out the tangle of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Chamberlain has breathed a new spirit into 
the Colonial Office, and, if parties continue to wrangle 
over domestic politics, their disputes are the natural 
outcome of an organisation ‘‘ arranged so that we may 
quarrel”. Nor would Mr. Balfour have it otherwise. 
Domestic peace would rob the politician of all incentive 
to energy and repartee. If for instance the House were 
agreed as to the education proposals of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Balfour would not have been able to assure 
his audience that ‘‘certain gentlemen are anxious to 
deprive London of water lest the country should have 
education”. An epigram of this sort, whether true or 
false, is perfectly safe when dealing with domestic 
affairs. The Prime Minister ventured no witticism 
when surveying the Continental situation. Peace in 
South Africa has brought something like a revulsion of 
feeling abroad towards Great Britain, and Mr. Balfour 
looks forward to increasingly good relations with 
foreign Powers. His invitation to London to rise to 


the level of its opportunities as the centre of the Empire 


was suggestive, but London’s only way of showing 
itself an imperial city apparently is to assist in main- 
taining in power the party of which Mr. Balfour is 
leader. 


How it is that information as to the proceedings of 
the Colonial Conference gets about is not easy to 
understand, but it appears to be known that nothing 
revolutionary will come of them. As we anticipated 
would be the case both Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Premiers have been hampered by preliminary declara- 
tions. The Imperial Government can do little if Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach is not to be made to look ridicu- 
lous, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier has by his Free-trade 
admissions weakened the hands of the Premiers. 
However, the Conference met for business, and some 
step forward, if not a very big one, will be made. The 
colonies as a whole will probably do more in the future 
than they have done to secure advantages for British 
trade in colonial markets ; whether this advantage will 
assume the form of a preferential tariff or of subsidies 
to British shipping or of rebates on British goods carried 
in British bottoms depends upon local conditions. 
These favours Great Britain is afraid at present to 
reciprocate. Colonial goods are to enjoy the privileges 
in British ports which the foreigner enjoys. Small 
mercy, surely! The British attitude would seem to be 
that these poor devils of colonials ought to be very 
thankful they are not treated worse than foreigners. 
In face of this attitude can we expect the colonies to 
make any larger contribution to Imperial defence ? 


Simultaneously with the report that a hitch has 
occurred in completing the arrangements for trans- 
ferring a large part of the British North Atlantic 
shipping business to the Morgan syndicate appears the 
announcement that the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has undertaken the establishment of a fast service 
of steamers between Canada and England. It 
would be well if there were more tangible ground for 
believing the second report than there is for crediting 
the first. Four 20-knot passenger steamers and 
ten freight steamers plying between Quebec and 
Liverpool in summer, and Halifax and Liverpool in 
winter, would effect a considerable modification in the 
present North Atlantic situation. The Canadian Pacific 
Company would naturally require an Imperial guarantee, 
and this there should be no difficulty in securing. At 
a time when on the one hand British interests are 
menaced by the Morgan Combine and on the other it 
is sought to tighten the relations between Great Britain 
and her colonies, such an arrangement would be 
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charged with immense possibilities. That the Morgan 
Trust will fail to compete with the British lines there 
is noreason to believe, but it would be an excellent 
stroke of irony if it did fail and at the same time was 
responsible for the creation of an improved British 
Canadian service. 


There is still a partial curtailment of detailed news 
from South Africa; but if there are many vexatious 
incidents, such as the ill feeling aroused by the increase 
of Natal’s territory, and Dutch intrigues to keep up 
national rivalry in the schools, the settlement progresses. 
The generals are still energetic in the cause of peace. 
Generals Botha and Delarey immediately on their 
arrival at Cape Town impressed on the Afrikanders the 
necessity of ‘‘ working hand in hand, as South Africa 
was the only country they could call home”. A yet 
better if negative preliminary of peace is Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s assurance, made with special reference to that 
able wirepuller, Dr. Leyds, that ‘‘ persons who have 
fought against the British and are not of African birth 
will not be allowed to return to South Africa”. Many of 
the Continental papers continue to offer veiled apologies 
for past excesses. The ‘‘ Kreuz Zeitung” for example 
confessés to a feeling of shame at looking over the back 
numbers of the German comic papers. The re-emer- 
gence of gentlemanlike feeling coincides with the 
admirable reference to foreign excesses in Mr. Balfour’s 
speech at Fulham. 


It is not difficult to understand the irritable feelings 
of some of the surrendered burghers towards “ the 
joiners”, the Boers who joined the National Scouts 
before the end of the war. These otherwise sensible 
men seem to have rejoiced in saying “I told 

ou so”; and the boast is as irritating as it 
is irrefutable. This is one of the many difficulties 
of the situation ; but it has partly been overcome by 
the inclusion of a large number, 300 cr more, of 
**joiners” and surrendered burghers in the South 
African Constabulary. In selecting the men the Boer 

enerals have been consulted. General de Wet, a 

appy Warrior whose ‘‘ master bias” now seems to 
lean to peace, is not coming to Europe with Generals 
Botha and Delarey. It is supposed that the troubled 
state of affairs has kept him back; but it is possible 
that he has remained in order to wait for the selection 
of the advisory committee which is presently to be 
appointed. The names of the members are ex- 
pected to be published soon; and it will be wise 
to include at least one prominent Boer. They know 
their countrymen as we do not and they have a real 
claim under the terms of peace to be concerned in the 
management of the colonies. To neglect to cultivate the 
taller poppies is as foolish as to cut them off is 
truculent. 


The appointment of a Royal Commission to examine 
and report on the sentences passed by the military 
courts under martial law was a necessary step in the 
settlement of South Africa. The commissioners are the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Bigham and Sir John 
Ardagh. The scope of the commission is wide and a 
little vague. They are to consider all sentences, of 
penal servitude and fine, which are still uncompleted 
and “‘ having regard to all the circumstances” to con- 
sider the equity of revising the verdicts. They will 
have a difficult task because every man with his term 
still unserved will demand revision, just as every 
foreigner with or without a case tried to bully the 
committee appointed to sift the claims of those who had 
suffered from the war. But the act of clemency was 
necessary ; both for the sake of assuring the peace and 
because here and there the military courts in the hurly 
burly of the operations of war must have made 
mistakes. It will be a mistake if the subtler points of 
law are insisted on. The military courts gave rough 
justice, leaning, if they were wise, to the side of 
severity. The commission will give rough justice, 
leaning now the war is over to judicious extenuation. 


The returns of Indian trade for 1901-2 are satisfactory 
enough from the Indian point of view but must be poor 
reading for the English manufacturer and merchant. 
The figures show a marked revival of trade following — 


the recovery of the country from the effects of famine 
and plague. Total exports have increased by eleven 
millions sterling and imports by fivewhile owing to lower 
prices the volume of trade has been greater than the 
values indicate. The stability of the currency has 
contributed to the result. The important jute, cotton 
and coal industries mark an advance and a very large 
business was done in oil seeds. Tea is unprogressive 
and indigo has suffered and is further threatened by the 
competition of the synthetic dye from German labora- 
tories. Countervailing duties while yielding a large 
revenue have not checked the import of bounty-fed 
and beet sugar. These duties have since been raised 
to countervail the advantage given by the surtax and 
cartel system to Continental sugar. In the case of 
imports foreign competition has gone far to annex the 
trade in dye stuffs, certain branches of hardware, glass 
and paper and is seriously threatening British pre- 
dominance in metals, coloured cottons, woollen piece 
goods, apparel and other manufactures. This success 
is ascribed to the superior business methods and greater 
enterprise of the German, Belgian, American and 
other importers who spread their travellers over the 
country, get in direct contact with customers, and 
consult their wants and wishes while escaping agents’ 
charges. 


An Anglo-Indian of some fame once said that the 
Strand was bigger than all India. There was perhaps 
in his phrase the small particle of truth that epigrams 
are apt to conceal ; but in London the Coronation will 
have no scene to compare in grandeur with the Durbar 
that is to be held at Delhi on 1 January. We do not 
possess in the West the light and colour or the sense ot 
symbolism which go to complete an Eastern pageant. 
The outline of the arrangements has been published 
by the India Office. The Durbar will be held in a 
great horseshoe amphitheatre which will contain about 
1,200 people. The Viceroy, in the full derivative sense 
of the title, will occupy a dais in the inner recess and 
the inner tiers of seats. will be filled with the repre- 
sentative princes of all India. When the Royal 
Proclamation has been read and the salute fired, the 
Viceroy will make his speech and the ruling chiefs 
be presented. At the same time 40,000 troops will be 
drawn up in the surrounding plain. Many people from 
all the world over are already making preparations to 
journey to India to see the pageant. It is a fortunate 
accident that on an occasicn which will mean so much 
to native India we have a Viceroy who may be said, 
even now when his work is but half finished, to be among 
the great Indian rulers. 


On Friday Lord Roberts made his half-yearly inspec- 
tion of Sandhurst, and after the parade addressed the 
students. At the end of some smooth rebukes he came 
abruptly to the gist of the matter: all the rusticated 
students are to be reinstated, except two. There 
will be an attempt to close the incident here. But 
the good done by the public protest of Lord 
Hugh Cecil and others will be foolishly cut short 
if the vicious muddling which led to the scandal 
does not receive its due punishment. Generals who 
have made, or been thought to make, mistakes in the 
war are treated summarily. Those whose remissness 
has marred the efficiency of our younger soldiers should 
be made to face the same full inquiry and if guilty 
treated with the same rigour, whoever they are. There 
has been gross mismanagement at Sandhurst, and good 
discipline demands that someone suffer for it. 


Lord Cranborne informed his critics the other day 
that the abolition of likin stations in China was an 
impossibility. Now we are assured that the Chinese 
Government has agreed to the abolition of likin on all 
merchandise, native and foreign, throughout the Empire. 
Nevertheless it may not be altogether safe to infer that 
Lord Cranborne did not deviate into sense. If the 
Imperial Government of China is on the point of 
embodying this decree in a commercial treaty to be made 
with Great Britain, English and Chinese trade should 
provisionally rejoice at one of the most thoroughgoing 
reforms made in China within memory. But in the 
first place China is to receive in compensation an 
undefned increase in the duties on foreign trade; and 
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in the second there is no ground of confidence that the 
royal sanction of the reform will be more operative in 
this case than in the concessions of the treaty of 
Tien-tsin. One may give full credit to the skill of 
diplomatists without presupposing that a paper victory 
carries its full face value. 


In France theselection of Quibéron for the posthumous 
glorification of Hoche is a gross outrage on taste and 
feeling. For that lonely fishing town on the Druid- 
haunted Breton peninsula witnessed one of the most 
terrible tragedies of the Revolution, when those ill- 
starred émigrés were pressed by Hoche’s pitiless 
bayonets down the narrow tongue of land into the 
waves of the ‘‘savage sea”. More awful yet was 
the scene that followed—when the luckless priests 
{including the Bishop of Dol) and gentlemen, who 
surrendered, as they always insisted, on a promise of 
quarter were shot down in batches by order of Tallien 
and certain other Republican ruffians in the field by 
Auray. This tragedy, that touches even the most 
casual of English tourists, apparently excites a savage 
exultation in the heart of the French Minister of 
Marine. Speaking last Sunday at the unveiling of the 
Hoche Memorial in a land where many a family gave a 
victim to the Auray martyrs that person denounced 
the monument of the victims and justified the crime of 
Tallien. His truculent periods throw an interesting 
light on the Liberalism that suppressed the religious 
orders and that is closing the congregational schools. 


The indignation provoked in the French provinces by 
M. Combes’ abrupt and impetuous enforcement of the 
Associations Bill has now spread to Paris. The scenes 
in the streets and before the schools from which the 
Sisters have been expelled remind one of the Dreyfus 
days—only, this time, the cries have been ‘‘ Vive la 
Liberté” and ‘‘ Vive les Sceurs”. On Tuesday, M. 
Francois Coppée, a deputy, and some hundred sym- 
pathisers of the Sisters were arrested, and the first two 
will be proceeded against for ‘‘a breach of the peace ”. 
Meetings in defence of the religious schools in Paris 
have been held in all quarters, while the anti-clerical 
party has agitated on its own account. The police 
have occupied several streets, the Garde Républicaine 
has been in waiting—and scuffle upon scuffle has taken 
place. The closing of the schools in Paris has resulted 
in thousands of parents having their children sent 
home, and the poorer parents find themselves in great 
difficulties. Then, the populace, always chivalrous 
when women are concerned, have plainly displayed 
their sympathy for those Sisters who have had to 
undergo the indignity of being expelled from their 
homes at a few hours’ notice. Inthe distance, enjoying 
himself, yet watchful, is M. Waldeck-Rousseau. No 
doubt remains that he has encouraged M. Combes to 
act in this merciless and most unstatesmanlike manner. 
{n October, the present Premier will have to answer a 
dozen strong interpellations. Will he answer them to 
the satisfaction of the Chamber? It is doubtful—and 
then will come another Ministerial crisis, with M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, urbane, imperturbable, in the back- 
ground, awaiting M. Loubet’s summons to the Elysée. 


More notable than anything in the debates on the 
Education Bill this week is Mr. Balfour’s declaration at 
Fulham that the London education bill, to be intro- 
duced next session, is to be governed by the principles 
of the present Bill. This can hardly mean other than 
that the London School Board will be replaced by 
some non-elective authority. This is entirely satis- 
factory. In the House the management question has 
been to the front. It was expected in many quarters 
to prove perilous to the Government. So far nothing 
could be smoother than the passage of these particular 
clauses. A proposal to convert Church schools in areas 
where there was no choice of schools into ‘‘ provided ”, 
in other words, undenominational schools, was defeated 
iby a majority of 119, without any assistance from the 
Irish. Churchmen, especially Evangelical Churchmen, 
should note Mr. Tritton’s speech, which in effect 
amounted to desertion to the other side. Evangelicals 
‘would do welt in their own and in the Church’s interest 
generally to repudiate Mr. Tritton. 


There is more than he meant to convey in Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s plaintive lament in the Irish debates that 
‘‘they were all orators, even himself”. Two finer 
duellists than Mr. Redmond and Mr. Wyndham seldom 
face each other in debate, and the dominant feeling 
among those that heard and read the passages was of 
admiration for the speaking. But Ireland suffers from 
this Irish eloquence. Speeches more than facts have 
turned citizens into conspirators and generations of 
Irish orators have spent on words the energy which 
English and Scotch people put into the work of 
citizenship. At the moment this lamentable affair of 
Sheridan is exhausting the time and attention that should 
be given to amending the sorry state of Ireland itself. 
The Secretaries of Ireland have generally been well 
picked and Mr. Wyndham has not been a bad 
successor to Mr. Balfour. But he has pleased neither 
Irish party, a proof of his own equity. It is pity 
that even the suggested measures of land reform which 
the Irish members themselves approve are hindered by 
nothing more than this reluctance to repress oratorical 
genius. 


Politicians should take note of the last census of 
Ireland. It makes pathetic reading. In every other 
quarter of the Empire the population is increasing 
and has been increasing. From Ireland the Irish 
people are steadily disappearing and though the 
immigration of English and Scotch is large the 
total population has gone down by 5} per cent, 
in ten years, until now there are fewer people in 
Ireland than in Scotland. Most of the Irish, men and 
women, go to the United States. One of the Cunard 
vessels lately carried between two and three hundred 
maidservants and you can scarcely find a wealthy 
citizen of New York who does not claim that his 
‘*help” is Irish and that no other help is half so good. 
The same is true of the men. They are the finest in 
physique, the first in energy and incomparably the first 
in genius as soon as they are expatriated. In their 
own country, the finest grazing country in the world, 
they are apt to be fractious yet without care, and their 
birthright goes to others not under the spell of the 


The inquest on the victims of the fire in Queen 
Victoria Street has been in fact an inquiry into the 
local and general efficiency of the London Fire Brigade. 
The evidence has deeply interested the public. By 
general confession the lives were lost because the 
ladder at Watling Street was not long enough. The 
reason given is that the accommodation at Watling 
Street is not adequate, and the suggestions frequently 
made that a more efficient building shall be provided 
have been delayed owing to the immense cost of a site 
in the heart of the City. Judged by the needs of the 
district the Watling Street offices should be the best 
equipped in London; and Commander Wells, who showed 
needless indignation at the questions put to him, con- 
fessed that since the inquiry a longer ladder, with a 
sliding top, had been provided there. The verdict will 
be given next week : but even before the inquiry began 
Captain Wells was put on his trial and condemned on 
their own evidence by many prejudiced critics. Of this 
unsportsmanlike practice there have been many examples 
lately and the occasion of the inquiry im this case 
makes the attack on him the more outrageous. 


A startling dénouement has followed upon the cor- 
respondence in our columns between Professor Silvanus 
Thompson and Mr. Marconi. It will be remembered 
that in May last Professor Thompson stated, with some 
show of circumstance, that the feat achieved by Mr. 
Marconi in detecting telephonically in Newfoundland 
signals sent out from Cornwall had been. accomplished 
not by any devices invented by Mr. Marconi but by a 
different invention from that described in the patent for 
his system, and in fact invented by some person whose 
name had been withheld from the public. Mr. Marconi 
replied at the time with an assertion that the Professor 
had been led into absolute and gratuitous untruth. 
There has since been a good deal published in the 
** Times ”, as well as in the technical press, concerning 
a dispute between two officers of the Royal Italian 
Navy named Castelli and Solari as to which of them 
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was the real inventor of this admirable appliance. 
Certain it is that Solari a year ago brought personally 
to Marconi the particular apparatus used by Marconi 
in Newfoundland, and then returned to Italy. 


The Official Journal of the Patent Office of 16 July con- 
tains a brief notice of a very unusual character, which 
throws light on the proceedings that followed. It 
announces that Guglielmo Marconi, who on 10 Sep- 
tember, 1901, had filed a patent in his own name for 
this invention, now seeks leave to amend his applica- 
tion “‘ by converting it into an application for a patent 
for an invention communicated to him from abroad by 
the Marquis Lingi Solari, of Italy”. So it appears 
that Professor Thompson’s statement now receives 
official confirmation on both heads; since the invention 
is a different one, requiring a new patent: and the 
names of Solari and Castelli had certainly been sup- 
pressed until Professor Thompson’s revelation. But 
what are we to think of Mr. Marconi’s denials? What 
has he to say for himself ? 


The International Regatta at Cork has justified the 


seriousness of the preparations. Lord O’Brien from 
the Bench lately made an urgent request that employers 
should give their workmen a holiday, and the regatta 
has been solemnly heralded by many as the dawn of 
better things for Ireland. Of the ultimate success of 
the event there is no question. One estimate of the 
number of people, who saw the final heat, was 30,000 ; 
and the presence of the Berlin crew gave the additional 
excitement of international rivalry. The race was a 
good one. The Berlin crew rowing the short quick 
stroke, typical of all foreign crews, went away at the 
beginning and maintained their lead for a mile. Then 
Leander got the lead and the race was never in 
doubt, Leander winning by two lengths. If this regatta 
were to become, as it well may, a regular international 
competition the last objection would vanish to the 
passing of a regulation keeping Henley true to its 
original object, the encouragement of British rowing. 


_ Lord Stanley of Alderley has been very busy lately in 
his capacity of interrogator-general to the House of 
Lords. The Under-Secretary for India is his favourite 
catechumen, but on Tuesday he “‘ took on” the Duke 
of Devonshire. The Duke evidently did not appreciate 
the attention, for under its effects his manners entirely 
deserted him. We can believe that Lord Stanley of 
Alderley is somewhat trying, but really it was too rude 
on the Duke’s part to tell him that when he was asking 
a solemn question on a matter of public import that he 
thought he was reciting a piece of poetry. It was not 
a funny remark and really the least significant of peers 
would deserve more courtesy from the Government 
spokesman in the Lords. It would have been better 
had the Duke even turned a deaf ear to poor Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 


_ The Bank statement of Thursday disclosed no very 
important movements. The market has reduced its 
obligations by £298,660 represented by the reduction 
in other securities and reflected in the lowering of other 
deposits by £215,120. The public deposits show an 
increase and with the return of coin and the contraction 
in the active note circulation the total reserve is 
£302,060 higher at £26,404,110 whilst the proportion 
is also slightly stronger at 51°50 per cent. The Funds 
have been drooping throughout the week, due prin- 
cipally to lack of business and aided by the statement 
that speculators in mining shares have had to realise 
their gilt-edged securities to provide for differences 
in the South African mining section. Home rails have 
been adversely affected by the dividend announcements 
and a decline has taken place in most stocks. American 
rails have continued to be active and sharp advances 
have taken place chiefly in those lines which tap the 
maize country. The South African mining market 
has, with a very shortlived exception, marked prices 
down day by day and the settlement which is now in 
progress will it is feared disclose difficulties of a serious 
nature. The feeling of holiday time is pervading the 
Exchange and no resumption of activity is probable 
until the autumn session. Consols 95}. Bank rate 
3 per cent. (6 February, 1902). 


ENGLAND AND CONTINENTAL OPINION. 


A Pheer with the end of the war has also come 

the end of the continental pen and tongue cam- 
paign against this country. In Germany, where abuse 
has been most plentiful and hostility most genuine, it 
would appear that a reaction has set in; and we are 
particularly glad to see that Professor Mommsen is in 
the van of this reaction. There is not merely a dis- 
position to refrain from insult but a tendency to try to 
repair as far as possible the effects of the anti-British 
campaign. All this is to the good, as the Prime 
Minister very properly pointed out in his speech last 
Saturday. But we very much doubt whether the 
impression made on the British mind is likely to be 
so deep as it justifiably might be. Even in the verbal 
controversy we have ‘‘ scored” so completely that the 
impertinences of the past are hardly destined to become 
dangers for the future. The British character is not 
rancorous and is highly practical and, having secured 
everything we wanted it is unlikely that we shall brood 
over insulting remarks made by people who desired 
our discomfiture and have been disappointed. Even if 
resentment had remained in our minds, we must be 
rapidly losing it in the compliments showered upon the 
peace terms by continental critics. The temperament 
with which we are often reproached, of indifference to 
foreign criticism, while it has its bad side has also its 
good for it saves us from the lacerated heart with 
which other nations receive our lampoons. Insularity, 
therefore, has its blessing as well as its bame and 
the attempt to make us, believe that the contem- 
porary criticism of foreigners is the same thing as 
the matured judgment of posterity has never had 
any success among us, in the first place because 
mankind cares very little about the views of posterity 
and a good deal about those of the present generation 
and in the second place because we observe that dis- 
tinguished foreigners, even when professors of history, 
are often ill-informed, unfair and ridiculously prejudiced. 
Therefore our self-conceit, which may be due to some 
extent to our insular position, protects us from much 
rasping and burning, as the human hand may be in 
certain conditions plunged with safety into molten 
liquid. 

q t would indeed not be very reasonable to resent over- 
much the view which the foreigner has taken of the 
war and the direction in which he has turned 
his sympathies. The mere fact that it was a war 
in which a small people was struggling against a 
great Empire was enough to enlist feeling against 
us. Our own Government also showed itself too 
indifferent to foreign opinion and made no effort 
to explain the true position of affairs to foreign 
nations or to ventilate our own case. We have never 
felt any surprise that the foreign observer with the 
exploits of Dr. Jameson and his friends in mind was 
inclined to believe that the British nation was engaged 
in a raid on a large scale. These being the particular 
circumstances of the case, we have to add to them the 
general conditions which have always to be taken into 
account when we consider ourselves in relation to the 
continent. We are in the first place free from some 
unpleasant burdens under which the rest of Europe 
labours. Our boundaries are not as those of rivals 
who may at any moment become enemies. This alone 
is enough to excite jealousy for it has eliminated from 
our midst the continuous pressure of compulsory 
military service, which though an excellent thing is not 
loved by the peasantry and middle classes. The mere 
fact therefore that Nature has made us an island is a 
predisposing cause to general unpopularity. In addi- 
tion to the unpopularity which springs from causes 
over which we have no control there is also that which 
we manufacture for ourselves by our own conduct when 
we come into contact with our neighbours. We need 
not dwell upon a matter which is constantly the subject 
of comment but no Briton can feign surprise that 
the foreigner resents the strange and uncouth con- 
duct of our tourists. The eccentricities of the ‘‘ Milor” 
of a century back have given place to the antics and 
rudeness of the ‘‘ Cookiste” and we as a nation suffer 
for the absurdities and grossness of a few. It may 
seem a far cry from the ‘‘bounder” to high politics 
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but his existence cannot be sagen ignored when we 
consider continental opinion. The Belgians may have 
shown gross ingratitude towards a nation which has 
twice at least saved their independence but the streets 
of Brussels in the holiday season are a warning against 
indiscriminate adulation of the British name. 

French antipathy towards us is traditional but has 
little solid foundation to-day. Even when the war was 
raging, outside of a very few large towns and some 
districts frequented by the English, there was no real 
interest taken in the matter. The grievances which 
Frenchmen think they have against us are purely 
sentimental and would not stand for a moment against 
the real practical grudge they bear to Germany. The 
most articulate expression of opinion to-day on the 
part of the most warlike sections of the nation is that 
even by the side of Russia they will not fight for Man- 
churia and during the last few months ‘‘la revanche” 
has undoubtedly come again as a possibility before the 
minds of Frenchmen. In Russia, where the ruling 
class alone counts, Englishmen are not unpopular but 
quite the reverse. It is true that Russian newspapers 
abused us roundly during the war, but then nobody 
who matters in that country cares what newspapers 
say and Russian journalists may say and do say what 
they like about foreign affairs. England is disliked in 
Russia as a political entity but not Englishmen, whereas 
the individual German is intensely unpopular. Russia 
of course does not object to see the political movements 
of England hampered but we doubt if, except in Ger- 
many, we are anywhere the best hated rival. 

With regard to Germany the matter stands on a 
different footing from that in every other country. If 
we endeavour to look at the whole case impartially, 
we shall find that after all there is a good deal 
to excuse German Anglophobia. The growth of the 
German Empire has been phenomenal in wealth and 
prosperity but the population is always pressing hard 
upon the means of subsistence, the tide of emigra- 
tion in consequence is always flowing strongly and 
owing to the force of circumstances it sets away from 
German lands, for outside of her own boundaries 
Germany possesses no territories to which reasonable 
men desire to betake themselves, and English colonies 
are full of Germans who rapidly become assimilated 
to their surroundings and ere long cease to be 
German in the sense that German political aspirations 
can make no use of them. It is not hard to under- 
stand that a young, ambitious pushing State, earnestly 
desiring extended empire across the seas and finding 
England in occupation of the most desirable localities 
where white men can prosper, angrily resents our too 
early expansion. South Africa had for long been 
regarded by the Colonial party in Germany as the 
most promising field for their enterprise. For at least 
twenty-five years some far-seeing Germans have had 
their eyes fixed on the Transvaal and its neighbouring 
territories as likely to prove the nucleus of a greater 
Germany which should oust the too prevalent English- 
man from those regions. The famous telegram of 
the Kaiser to President Kruger was hailed as an earnest 
of German interference. Hence the complete and final 
domination of England in South Africa not only dissi- 
pates a dream but indirectly humiliates Germany who 

ad only a few years ago distinctly urged on the Boers 
to try a fall with her successful rival. Add to this that 
the German Chancellor has had to confess that Germany 
only abandoned the scheme because she would not face 
England alone and could not find any other European 
Power to stand at her side. Germany thus sees England 
stronger than ever and South Africa for ever closed 
against herself for any purpose save colonisation under 


the British flag. The real wonder is, not that we are un- 


popular in Germany but that the German Government, 
with all its temptations to do otherwise, has managed 
to maintain so correct an attitude as it has done. We 
cannot afford to forget that the course of events may 
force Germany to stand against the same foes as our- 
selves. If expansion she must have it will be either 
eastwards in Asia Minor, which will embroil her with 
Russia, or westwards in South America where she will 
find herself~confronted by the United States. As to 
other European Powers, we may usefully remember 


that if none of them, save Austria and Italy, have any 


very friendly feeling for us there is always some other 
State they hate more. This may not soothe our pride 
but it certainly should allay anxiety. 


IRISH UNREST. 


je MERSON in one of his essays says that he hates to 

be defended in a newspaper. So long as all that 
is said is said against him, he is assured of success. 
When honeyed words of praise are spoken for him on 
the other hand, he feels as one naked to his enemies. 
If Mr. Wyndham shares Emerson’s feelings in this 
he must for a considerable time have been uneasy about 
his position, and we hope well on his guard, as 
Rochefoucault warns us to be when all men speak well 
of us. The debate on the motion to reduce the Chief 
Secretary’s salary has cleared the horizon for Mr. 
Wyndham. He has been furiously bludgeoned by 
Mr. T. W. Russell; we see signs that Mr. Macartney 
does not consider that he pays enough attention to 
Mr. Macartney; Mr. John Redmond calls him a 
colossal failure as an Irish administrator. Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s friends need be no longer solicitous on his 
account. 

We are not surprised to find Mr. Haldane—in one 
of those intellectual speeches which, like Mr. Morley’s 
on Friday, can make even Parliamentary reports good 
reading—urging Mr. Wyndham ‘‘to indicate a bolder 
course of administration, a course marked by some 
clear outlook”; or the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” sug- 
gesting that it is time for both sides to ‘‘ recon- 
sider their position”, and try, presumably, to hit 
upon some happy way of solving the Irish question. 
Liberals who, having learnt a bitter lesson, are drop- 
ping Home Rule with what grace they may very 
naturally desire to throw out all the vague, pleasant 
generalities they can. Such things might—though we 
question whether they will—be taken as signs of good 
will by the Irish, and in any case are in the nature of 
salves for the conscience. Moreover—an important 
thing always to bear in mind in party politics—they 
may chance to embarrass the other side. But in the 
sight of the bird the net is spread in vain even by such 
alluring fowlers as Mr. Haldane and the most important 
organ of Liberalism in London. We concur entirely 
with Mr. Wyndham that this is not an occasion for 
laying down a constructive policy for Ireland. 
Assuming that Mr. John Redmond’s speech represents 
the case for a change in the present policy of the 
Government in Ireland, it would be fatal weakness to 
map out any new course at the present time. If Mr. 
Redmond has the sense of proportion, and we fancy it 
is a sense he prides himself upon, the case of the dis- 
missed police officer Sheridan is the question of the 
moment in Ireland! Practically one half of his set 
speech referred to this case, though towards the end he 
did favour the House with a slight change by going 
back to the case of head-constable Whelelan and 
Cullinan and the Clare moonlighters. Imagine a 
government being so crazy as to alter its entire policy 
of administration because of the discovery—by itself— 
that a single member of so splendid a body as the 
Royal Irish Constabulary was a scoundrel, and that 
two or three other members of the force had abetted 
him. It would have been as reasonable to take such a 
course at the time of the wretched business of Miss 
Cass as it is to think of such a thing at the present 
time because of Sheridan’s crimes. But of course we 
know that the Sheridan affair is not inflaming all Ireland 
as Mr. John Redmond would have us believe. All who 
know Ireland at all intimately are aware that the people 
on the whole, far from detesting the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, take a pride in it, just as they do in the Irish 
regiments who fought so brilliantly throughout the war 
in South Africa. Mr. Wyndham was not using high- 
flown language when he described the Constabulary as 
the flower of the Irish; and it may be noticed that no 
sign of dissent came from the Nationalist benches when 
he made that point. The Sheridan affair was a very 
ugly one and the Irish members were fully justified 
in raising it. But there is no more ground for 
saying the crimes of Sheridan are typical of the 
Constabulary than there would have been for saying 
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that the policeman who blundered over Miss Cass wasa 
characteristic member of his force. One may only wonder 
indeed that so few bad cases are scented out by the 
ever-vigilant Nationalists. The Cullinan affair, to 
which Mr. Redmond was reduced, is fifteen years old ! 
He had evidently primed himself with the facts of that 
case carefully. We admire Mr. Redmond in respects. 
He is an orator, a gentleman. We are glad there- 
fore that he did not fall into any such fatal mistake 
as that once made by Mr. Dillon, over Mitchels- 
town. Was it not Mr. T. W. Russell by the way 
who hastened to the library and brought back the date 
of Mitchelstown by which Mr. Chamberlain was able to 
expose Mr. Dillon? We think he would not care 
to fetch and carry such things for Mr. Chamberlain 
to-day. 

We have said that the Sheridan affair is an ugly one. 
Coming to light, as it has, at a time when the United 
Irish League is sure to make great capital out of any- 
thing of the sort, it is particularly unfortunate for the 
Government ; yet, to our mind, they come out of the 
incident distinctly well. It was in their power to 
suppress the facts altogether, instead of which by 
their action they suffered the case to become public. 
The ‘‘Times”, we notice, urges that Mr. Wyndham 
ought to have dealt less leniently with all three accom- 
plices of Sheridan, that it was unfortunate he allowed 
himself to be bound by the pledge given in the matter 
by certain of his subordinates. That paper thinks 
that such a pledge was ‘‘ surely beyond the competence 
of subordinates to give”. We prefer not to advise 
Mr. Wyndham in this delicate matter. His judgment 
here is rather safer perhaps than that of an outsider. 
It would be a dangerous theory to advance that a 
Minister should, when party policy demanded, ride 
rough shod over any of the arrangements of his ‘‘ sub- 
ordinates”. It would scarcely tend to diffuse the 
sense of responsibility in administration. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, even in his Unionist days, was 
never any but an awkward friend: he is probably less 
inconvenient in his present réle of open enemy. Such a 
parade of vitriolic earnestness as his of Wednesday we 
have never before had even from Tyrone. But we are 
bound to say that Mr. Russell’s wild talk is more 
excusable than the attitude of some of the Ulster party 
with whom he is not now closely associated. Of all 
people in the world Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Macartney and the Ulster representatives generally 
eught to refrain from word and action likely to keep 
the Irish sore open. They professed that Home 
Rule would ruin them utterly. They were saved from 
ruin by England. Now they show a lively sense of 
gratitude by working up ridiculous grievances about 
their Orange processions at Rostrevor and elsewhere 
being prevented by the orders of the Government ; and 
by increasing the difficulties of Government generally. 

r. Wyndham was at pains to explain why he had 
forbidden this Orange demonstration. His reasons are 
absolutely convincing, but we doubt whether he was 
really called upon to set them out. The Rostrevor 
ie ramme was obviously a counter-move to the United 
rish League. Its only result would have been to 
qgerevete the difficulties of Government in Ireland. 

e hope that Mr. Wyndham’s declaration of war, as 
Mr. Dillon calls it, against the social proscription of 
the League will apply equally to the Orange belligerents 
and their plan of campaign. 

Mr. Wyndham has been criticised for not coming to 
grips with the agitation in Ireland before now. It is 
said that he has not hitherto been thoroughly awake 
to the danger, that the Government have dallied too 
long over their policy of killing Home Rule by kind- 
ness. It is debateable whether or not it would have 
been better to check the growth of the United Irish 

e at an early stage. But we have no sympathy 
at all with the mere punitive policy, which unhappily 
has so many loud and strenuous supporters among 
Unionists. You cannot treat that country like a naughty 
child, whip it and send it to bed with bread and water 
as the meal of punishment. The talk about “ killing 
Home Rule by kindness” is scandalous in a Unionist. 
The ameliorative policy, which Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Plunkett—out of whose new and exhaustive report 
on Irish industries we look for far more light and lead- 


| ing than wrangles in Parliament can afford—have at 
heart, is not to ‘‘kill Home Rule by kindness” but 
to develop Ireland. Does not Mr. Haldane take any 
interest in the fine work in this direction that is now 
being steadily pursued? Perhaps he was thinking of 
it when he spoke of that ‘‘ tendency towards something 
better ” which he had noticed with hope. But if so he 
deals out rather a stinted dole of approval. 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND RELIGION. 


|= policy of the Education Bill as to religion has 
got into a terrible tangle, not hopeless but cer- 
tainly terrible. The secondary scheme of the Bill was 
to leave existing schools as they were, and as to those 
started subsequently to the passing of the Bill to place 
the question of denominational or undenominational 
teaching outside the purview of the authority. The 
outcome would have been that secondary schools would 
have such religious instruction as was favoured by the 
denomination really preponderant in the locality : a very 
good arrangement. Unfortunately Sir William Anson 
spoilt this plan by intruding the Cowper-Temple 
clause. For elementary schools the Bill provided no 
religious settlement whatever. It left undenominational 
and denominational schools in the same position from 
a religious point of view as before with one new pro- 
vision for the future, that subject to the decision of the 
Board of Education new schools might be provided by 
the local authority or others, regard being had ‘‘ to the 
wishes of the parents as to their children’s education”. 
This was meant to meet the situation where there was 
an immense nonconformist majority in areas containing 
but one elementary school and that a Church school. 
The Bill did not re-enact clause 27 of the Bill of 1896, 
facilitating denominational teaching in all schools 
according to the wishes of the parents. This omission 
was a very great disappointment to Churchmen and 
nemesis is following hard upon it. The debates this 
week have shown the Government, what it did not 
require conspicuous intelligence to foresee, that the 
nonconformists do not regard the new powers as to the 
provision of additional schools as a satisfactory remedy 
for their pet grievance. Nonconformists have never 
been prone to put their hands in their pockets to found 
or to maintain religious schools on nonconformist lines. 
They are shrewd business men: why should they pay 
for schools when the State will provide schools for 
them giving religious instruction practically on their 
own lines, at any rate quite near enough to make any 
pecuniary sacrifice on their part entirely a supererogatory 
work ? New schools was not at all their idea; their 
plan was to un-Church Church schools, as Mr. McKenna 
proposed on Tuesday. The Prime Minister stoutly 
resisted this flagrantly unjust proposal, but, perceiving 
that the plan of the Bill did not meet the nonconformist 
conception of their grievance, held out hopes, by way 
of further concession, of re-enacting the 1896 clause 
age J facilities for separate denominational teaching. 
is, of course, is the plan we have always advocated. 
Lord Hugh Cecil in arguing in its favour drew from 
Mr. Lloyd George an astounding promise of support ; 
while Sir Michael Foster, who has unlimited faith in 
the Cowper-Temple clause because it has no logic (here 
we see the scientific mind at work) is also, it appears, 
in favour of the denominational plan. What a splendid 
tangle we have here. The rigid undenominationalist 
supports a plan which is the contradictory, if Sir Michael 
Foster will pardon us the use of a logical term, of his 
own position ; while the Prime Minister proposes to 
engraft on the Bill denominational provisions incom- 
patible with a very stringent clause it impliedly incor- 
rates, without a suggestion as to repeal. The Cowper- 
emple clause (section 14 (2) of the Education Act 1870) 
runs thus: ‘‘ Noreligious catechism or religious formu- 
lary which is distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall be taught in the school”: that is a school under 
a school-board. By the present Bill the new education 
authority is the heir of the school-board, or its executor. 
The schedule of enactments repealed does not include 
the Cowper-Temple clause: therefore it is binding on the 


board-schools taken over and on schools provided by the 
new authority. That evidently is Mr. Balfour's view, for 
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his argument, a very strong one, against Mr. McKenna’s 
amendment was that it would wholly ‘‘ undenomina- 
tionalise” the schools to which it would apply by 
treating them as “‘ provided ” by the authority. If the 
Cowper-Temple clause does not apply to such schools, 
Mr. McKenna’s amendment need have no undenomi- 
nationalising effect, for without it the managers might 
teach any religion they liked, so that they respected the 
conscience clause. It is true that the prohibition might 
be evaded by allowing different denominational teachers 
to inculcate their respective faiths without the use of 
the forbidden catechisms or formularies—not at all a 
difficult task—but such a device would be nothing short 
of contemptible dishonesty. The object of the clause 
was simply to exclude denominational teaching, the 
words ‘‘ catechism” and “formulary” being used 
merely for the sake of precise definition. The Govern- 
ment must face the situation. Either they must leave 
things as they are or they must repeal the Cowper- 
Temple clause, as every thoughtful person who cares 
for religious teaching must wish them to do. Their 
acceptance, at Sir William Anson’s bidding, of this 
mischievous clause in the case of secondary schools 
certainly does not make it easy for them to repeal it as 
applied to elementary schools. It will require much 
courage to be inconsistent. But the course of the 
debate has made courage easy. Let the Government 
now choose the better part and manfully settle the 
quarrel which is sapping educational reform by getting 
rid of the barren negation of the 1870 compromise— 
faith does not admit of bargaining—and establish 
equal justice by allowing every denomination alike 
to teach its own children according to its own views. 
That was their plan of 1896. They need not be ashamed 
of it. Let them take heart from a Radical meeting held 
at Hoddesdon to protest against the Education Bill, 
where the unhappy man sent down from the Eighty 
Club found himself in direct collision with his chair- 
man, who thought the Bill ‘‘ would do something 
towards bringing them nearer those great ideals they 
wished to attain ”, 


THE SUMMER TRAIN SERVICES. 


M Hee present year has produced a number of most 
welcome improvements in the passenger services 
iven by the principal English railways, the Great 

estern taking the first place. Since the summer 
of 1888 when the first race to the North suddenly 
brought into prominence the question of high speed 
some curious changes have taken place in the 
relative positions of our leading companies. In those 
exciting times the various services to Scotland were 
infinitely better and more important than any others ; 
the Great Northern was the smartest line in the world ; 
and the Great Western and North-Eastern were sunk 
in a lethargy from which it seemed hardly possible they 
would ever shake themselves free. To-day no one 
looks for exciting developments in the Scotch services ; 
the Great Northern is understood to regard acceleration 
as something almost morally wrong ; and by way of 
contrast the two great monopolist companies are con- 
stantly adding trains of the highest quality. 

Dealing with the principal lines in detail, the South- 
Eastern and Chatham has at length admitted third-class 
passengers into the Boulogne day express, and by the 
afternoon train the French capital is now within seven 
hours of London. It is, unfortunately, unnecessary to 
add that all the recent quickenings of the Continental 
services by the short sea routes have been effected in 
France, the trains on this side of the Channel remaining 
slow, uncomfortable, and expensive as before. The 
local time-tables of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
offer nothing which calls for mention; and the 
Brighton Company’s services are, as in previous years, 
consistently inferior. 

On the London and South-Western a half-hearted 
attempt is being made to fight the Great Western for 
the West of England traffic. At certain hours of the 
day the Waterloo authorities have a slight advantage 
to Exeter, and they have very wisely provided dining 
cars for all classes of passengers both on the morning 
and evening trains. On the other hand they have no 
night expresses, so that on the whole the Great Western 


service is the more convenient ; and of course owing to 
the fact that the Bristol route is 22 miles the longer the 
Great Western trains are run very much more smartly 
than their rivals. To Bournemouth, Southampton, and 
Weymouth the South-Western is not good and shows 
a tendency to fall off rather than to improve; while to 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight the service remains 
disgracefully inefficient. 

The Great Western began its improvements in May 
by accelerating the early morning train and the evening 
train tothe West. In July besides putting on a number 
of seaside and tourist expresses (which though good 
do not call for special mention) the company divided 
the well-known ‘‘ Zulu” to the west, sending the first 
part through to Exeter without a stop, enabling 
passengers by it to reach Penzance only ten minutes 
later than last year when the departure from London 
was at 1.10 instead of at 2.55 as now: and, more 
important still, made further advances in its already 
excellent work on the Birmingham line. The time 
taken to Birmingham by the best trains has again been 
reduced and is now only 140 minutes for the 129 miles. 
An entirely new express has been added leaving 
Paddington at 11.25 and a corresponding train runs 
up to London in the afternoon. The energy displayed 
by this company in the Midlands is doubly welcome, 
for the rival North-Western has at last been compelled 
to begin an improvement on its much shorter line 
from Euston. To the passenger the advantages of the 
two routes are under present conditions very evenly 
balanced; the North-Western having less distance to 
go occupies less time on the journey ; on the other hand 
the Paddington terminus is much more conveniently 
situated for residential London ; and but for the inex- 
plicable aversion of the Great Western management from 
dining-cars the old broad-gauge route would certainly 
in many cases have the preference. An express connexion 
is made between Swindon and Oxford via the Didcot 
curve ; and the through services from the Great Central 
line via Banbury have been largely added to; one 
very important new train, with a_ breakfast-car 
attached, now leaves Newcastle at 7.5 in the morning, 
calls at Sunderland, and runs south via the Great 
Central line, Oxford, and Basingstoke, to Bourne- 
mouth without change of carriage. The return train 
arrives at Newcastle at 10.10 P.M. South of Oxford 
the speed of these trains is exceedingly poor but even 
with this disadvantage they constitute a very acceptable 
innovation. Numerous other changes have taken place 
on the Great Western system, but amongst so much 
that is good the Weymouth branch is still neglected 
and the company’s dining-car arrangements are every- 
where inadequate. 

The London and North-Western has as usual put on 
several fairly good trains to Scotland and the seaside. 
But these are quite overshadowed by the new business 
services which were started in June to and from Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. By one train 
the time to Birmingham is now only 125 minutes for the 
113 miles ; half an hour has been taken off the standard 
time to Manchester ; and Liverpool is 20 minutes nearer 
London than it was before. The Manchester service, 
which except for one small improvement had remained 
stationary for eighteen years, had been allowed to fall 
very much behind the times. The distance between 
that town and the metropolis by the shortest route is 
rather less than that between Paris and Calais or King’s 
Cross and Leeds ; and, though indeed it seems hopeless 
to expect any English line to emulate the perform- 
ances of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, it must be 
remembered that the Great Northern Leeds expresses 
were doing the journey as long ago as 1880 in the time 
now allowed to the new Manchester trains, so that the 
latter are by no means remarkable. Nevertheless these 
alterations in the trains serving the great business 
centres are all of the utmost value, and they are 
certainly the most important that have been made on 
British railways for several years. On the North- 
Western as on other lines the number of long runs 
without a stop is steadily increasing, and could the 
present tendency have been foreseen twenty years ago, 
the very large and expensive station at Rugby would 

s have never been built 
On the Midland line the reorganised Scotch services 
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which were put into operation last year have been 
reproduced in a somewhat inferior form. Throughout 
the winter the company kept on the very convenient 
express from S. Pancras at 11.30 in the morning, an 
hour at which the rival east and west coast routes 
offer no facilities except in the tourist season. Advan- 
tage is at last being taken of the descent down the 
Eden valley to make some fast runs into Carlisle, but 
in view of the difficulty which the 9.30 morning express 
had in keeping time the insertion of the Appleby stop 
seems a bold experiment. The early evening service 
leaves S. Pancras at 7.15 this year, and again takes a 
dining-car which is isolated from the rest of the train. 
The Midland have this month opened their new route 
into Manchester and have in consequence reduced the 
time allowed to that point by 25 minutes. 

The Great Northern programme is unsensational. 
The principal novelties are the dividing of the late 
evening express to Scotland and the running of the 
supplemental morning train to Edinburgh first to 
Doncaster without a stop, and then via Wetherby to 
Harrogate, whence it joins the North-Eastern main 
line at Northallerton. By this arrangement the con- 

stion at York is avoided and at the cost of an extra 

ve minutes Harrogate is placed on the direct route 
between London and Scotland. Now that the company 
has at length ventured on a run of over 150 miles with- 
out a stop it is to be hoped that further steps in this 
direction will soon follow. There is great need of one 
or two really fast trains between York and London 
at convenient business hours for the benefit of the 
North-Eastern district. At present the large popula- 
tion of Northumberland, Durham, and Cleveland is 
dependent for the journey south of York upon the 
through expresses from Scotland which are often 
uncomfortably crowded with long-distance through 
passengers and which may be indefinitely unpunctual. 

The North-Eastern has been running its fast summer 
expresses between the West Riding and Scarborough 
and Bridlington since the middle of May. Space does 
not permit of dealing with this company’s progress at 
length but attention must be called to the fact that in 
the 1.5 express from Darlington to York it possesses 
the fastest train in England, the only one in the whole 
country which is timed from start to stop at a speed 
exceeding 60 miles an hour. 

The alterations in the time-tables of the remaining 
English companies are in no way striking. In Scotland 
there is nothing noteworthy to be recorded, the 
wonderful performance credited by Bradshaw to the 
11 o’clock Midland route up express between Glasgow 
and Kilmarnock being merely the result of a misprint. 
In Ireland the services as a whole are below the level ot 
those in force last year. 


BOOKS OR BROOKS? 


Ts originator of the Nature-study Exhibition in 
Regent’s Park found his primary inspiration in 
Holland. If in its progress this new zeal for teach- 
ing natural science, in the proper sense of the term, 
to children is going to make English gardeners under- 
stand the culture of bulbs, as the Dutch understand 
it, or give young artists some of the sympathy of the 
Dutch painters, it will be worthy of its source, even 
of the claims of its supporters. But the mistake of 
‘Dutch education is the confusion of ‘‘ technical” with 
“natural”, a word which has already been at the root 
of more popular fallacies than Charles Lamb dissipated. 
If nature-study helps children to think and observe, it 
is good; if not, though their bulbs sell at half a 
crown a piece, it is bad. An American professor who 
has said many good things on this subject has spoilt a 
very pleasant theory by insisting that the teacher 
should continually appeal to the utilitarian sense. It 
seems that in the United States if you tell a boy—or 
— six that a fortune may be acquired by the 
iscovery of what ladybird will devour which particular 
sort of blight, the boy—or girl—will at once become a 
nature-study ‘‘ hustler” or “‘ rustler”, to use the now 
popular superlative. It did not occur to the professor 
that love of nature-study, so inspired, was no degree 
better than the philosophy of Tom Tulliver who was 


“‘ very fond of animals, that is of throwing stones at 
them ”. Love of live things for their own beauty, the 
zest of personal observation, the exaltation of the born 
hunter after knowledge—these make the study of 
nature good. The acquisitive greed for more and 
more specimens, the love of Nature for what you can 
get out of her, the taste for predigested formula—these 
are the destruction of the true nature spirit. 

Though Cabinet Ministers have blessed the exhibi- 
tion from their ready stores of platitude it is the issue 
of amateur effort and is in no way the starting point of 
a new theory of education. But in the past five or six 
years, partly on some Government suggestions sent out 
in 1900, the board and elementary schools, voluntary 
schools, girls’ schools, and even public schools. have 
given more attention to nature-study. The results 
have been good or bad in the several cases according to 
the genius of the individual teacher. But the move- 
ment synchronises with a more fully organised effort in 
the United States; and the liberality of Sir William 
Macdonald has called attention to the subject in 
Canada. Thus the idea has grown, asif by some spon- 
taneous agency of nature, that a new interpretation of 
education is come to the test. 

In the past ‘‘original research” has been looked 
upon as the heaven of freer. air, which none may enter 
save only the choicer spirits who have passed their 
period of probation in bookish learning. It is now 
a question whether all educational effort should not be 
research. The young should not learn names but pro- 
cesses; and should only be taught how to find out; 
the younger a child is, the more true it is of him that 
he comes “‘ trailing clouds of glory”, the more apt is his 
intellect to search Nature for her secrets. At no age is 
a child more original than at the earliest, and while 
here and there a genius is found whose original force is 
so great that in later life he can recover his freshness 
of gaze, his primal wonder, and with the instruments 
of an older knowledge give form to the dreams of the 
golden age, there are hundreds of men and women 
whose native grasp of the world about them has been 
loosened and undone by an artificial learning that has 
spoilt together life’s usefulness and pleasure. They 
have learned much, as the world says, “‘ by heart”. In 
fact they have got nothing by heart, but so much by 
brain that the heart is atrophied. What fresh bright 
lives teachers would lead and prepare if they could make, 
as it were, a little child lead them; and teachers and 
taught might help each other along in the searching 
after Nature’s secrets. 

Such is the ideal. It is a long drop from Olympus, 
the mount of theories, to Primrose Hill and practice. 
The Nature-study Exhibition unpacked itself in the rain. 
A lady with a little aquarium was lamenting that a 
scorpion had eaten the water beetles. A brimstone 
butterfly lost one wing in the draught ; some specimen 
pictures of botanical growths had been unintentionally 
run through with French nails. Exhibits from agricul- 
tural colleges, public schools, girls’ schools, elementary 
schools were all cheek by jowl, comparable only in the 
more or less accidental fact that all were loosely con- 
nected with the vague thing we know as Nature. At 
the first sight of this medley one might pardonably 
agree that a text-book and a ‘“‘hide-bound gerund- 
grinder” of the old school, imparting unassimilated 
knowledge through the ‘‘ muscular integument”, were 
better than this playing with Nature, this lusus nature 
posing as a developed exhibition under the patronage of 
ponderous cabinet ministers. Indeed they and their 
dressy sentiments formed a laughable contrast to the 
little bits of worsted sticking from the Sicilian volcanoes 
in the masterpiece of a child of eight. Nevertheless the 
exhibition is of good omen for education. There is 
proof in it that the barrier between school and home— 
as if the life at each were lived by a different being—is 
being partly broken down. The ‘‘ open-air boy” and 
girl exist. The girls in a Clapham school have their 
own gardens, even make their own frames ; Liverpool 
board school children have carried on in the fields during 
holidays the work suggested inthe form room. In one 
schoolboy from a Leeds elementary school has been 
developed a real artistic sense of design from natural 
objects. The collecting mania has not been over- 
developed for spectacular purposes; and though the 
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public schools mostly sent up quite valueless museum 
work, S. Paul’s showed some excellent results of holiday 
expeditions. It is satisfactory that this exception 
among the secondary schools was found in London. 
No one loves the country more than the immured 
Londoner ; and though all education must in some way 
or another aim at helping man to fit his environment, 
for urban children nature-study is a unique solatium. 
To observe how closely a privet hawk-moth caterpillar 
fits the green of the leaf is a sight good for all seeing 
eyes; and gives no one more valuable instruction in 
the art of fitting himself to surroundings than the man 
who is in danger of suiting his aspirations to his office 
stool. Even the suburban villas have privet hedges, 
and the window boxes in S. George’s-in-the-East may 
be the homes of flowers uncut. 


THE DOUBLE AXE AND THE LABYRINTH. 


A FEW months ago, I raised a voice in the wilderness 

to point out that the identification of Cnossos 
with the Labyrinth had been got by an eclectic method 
of dealing with the evidence. On glancing at the new 
** Annual of the British School at Athens” I see that 
Mr. Evans’ heart is hardened in Crete, as his neigh- 
bour Pharaoh’s once was in Egypt. He repeats his 
statements without meeting the evidence which I tried 
to bring to his notice. Meanwhile, the pretty myth has 
been spreading fast. It is just the kind of thing the 
editor of school books seizes on to show himself up to 
date ; but when a mature scholar like Professor Bury 
swallows it whole, it is time to speak plainly. The 
grounds of identification are as follow (references to 
“*Mycenzan Tree and Pillar Cult”). The italics are 
mine. 

I. ‘* The chief corner-stones and door-jambs, made of 
huge gypsum blocks, are incised with the double-axe 
sign, zmplying consecration to the Cretan Zeus. More 
than this, in the centre of the building are two small 
contiguous chambers, in the middle of each of which 
rises a square column, formed of a series of blocks, on 
every side of which in the one case and on three sides 
of the other is engraved a double axe. There can, I 
venture to think, be little doubt that these chambers 
are shrines, probably belonging to the oldest part of 
the building, and the pillars thus marked with ¢he sign 
of the God are in fact his aniconic images ” (p. 12). 

II. In the Dictzean cave were found ‘‘ hundreds of 

votive bronzes, and among them a quantity of double 
axes declaring the special dedication to the Cretan 
Zeus” {p. 13). 
III. The name Labyrinth is derived from Adfpus, 
which was the Carian word for zéAexvs according to 
Plutarch. In the Carian city of Labraunda was a 
figure of Zeus holding a AdBpus in his hand 

Let me call attention in passing to the truly Tacitean 
ingenuity with which Mr. Evans, in the italicised 
phrases, begs the question he is required to prove. 

I. The first statement is inaccurate. The chief 
corner-stones and door-jambs of Cnossos are not in- 
scribed with this sign. Most of them have no sign at 
all; whereas Mr. Evans’ words imply that this is the 


rule. There are signs inscribed on many of the blocks, — 


but (1) not regularly, (2) not always in prominent 
positions, (3) not in such a way as to suggest they 
were meant to be prominent. (4) This sign is not 
always among them ; and others are usually found with 
it. (5) This sign occurs only seven times in the corridor 
and store chambers adjoining the pillars, other signs 
twenty-nine times. The signs are arranged in groups, 
precisely as literary symbols would be; and nearly all 
have been found already on gems, where Mr. Evans 
himself has explained them (including the double axe) 
as literary signs. The sanctity of the sign, therefore, 
rests only on the fact that it occurs alone, and repeated, 
on two pillars, which may be sacred. Mr. Evans now 
admits, by the way, that these pillars supported the 
corridor above; but he still calls them sacred. But 
here it cannot be explained without reference to the 
groups ; if itis a literary sign in the one, in default of 
direct evidence it must be held to be literary in the other. 


Mr. Evans is beginning to see this difficulty, and in | 


the last “‘ Annual” he says (p. 22'): Several among 
these signs, such as the star, the trident, the cross, and 
the sistrum (?), are also traditionally associated with 
various divinities.” I shall return to this point later ; 
but observe that there are at least eleven signs near the 
pillars, six being still unaccounted for by Mr. Evans. 
I hold him to the point. Either the signs are alike 
literary, or they are alike sacred symbols representing 
deities (not the names of deities). If sacred symbols 
we have here a monstrous pantheon of Zeus, Poseidon, 
the Dioscuri, Isis, together with others whose symbols 
resemble a cross, an old Greek Theda, a flag, a fir-tree, a 
cupboard door, the letter H turned sideways, and a grid- 
iron. What becomes of the ‘‘Cretan Zeus” amidst 
this Comus rout? No wonder he died and got himself 
buried in Crete. On the other hand, if these groups of 
signs are religious invocations, as Mr. Evans suggests 
for the seal legends, still not accounting for the stones, 
the shapes of the signs are no proof of the shapes of 
the deities. 

Similar groups of signs are found in the similar 
palace at Phaistos. I asked whether Mr. Evans sees a 
labyrinth here also; to which he boldly replies ‘‘ The 
‘ Houses of the Double Axe’ were probably many, and 
the name of Labyrinth may itself have recurred—in 
fact, Gortyna as well as Cnossos claimed one”. Yes, 
but Phaistos did not; and both Cnossos and Gortyna 
actually possess a rock-cave of the catacomb type. It 
may be interesting to add a fact which may have 
escaped Mr. Evans’ notice. Amongst the mason’s 
marks of the old Edinburgh school called Heriot’s 
Hospital are some which resemble letters, together 
with the star, the trident, and several ‘‘ double axes ” 
of the Cnossian shape. Here is another Labyrinth 
where no one would expect it, and a convincing proof 
of the sea-power of Minos. 

Il. The finds in the Dictzan cave prove nothing to 
the purpose. To begin with, they are something like 
six hundred years later than the date assigned by Mr. 
Evans to the palace. Secondly, here as before the axes 
are only a part of the find. Thirdly, objects consecrated 
are no guide to the deity to whom they are consecrated. 
These same axes are consecrated to Artemis and 
Apollo; they were also found at Mycenz, which 
perhaps Mr. Evans will add to his Labyrinths. The 
reason which will explain the dedication of axes to Zeus 
should explain their dedication to Artemis and Apollo. 
Mr. Evans assumes that the axes were dedicated to 
Zeus as his symbol or attribute ; but unfortunately for 
this theory, the Greeks never did such a thing before 
the fourth century.* For proof of this statement | 
must refer to my book on Greek votive offerings. _ 

III. The name. Jabrys may be connected with 
Labraunda, but to connect it with Labyrinthos involves 
a metathesis of « which is unexampled. I do not feel 
impressed at being told that the derivation is ‘‘ widely 
accepted among scholars”. What scholars? I do 
not know any competent etymologist who accepts it. 
I do not find the theory accepted by Brugmann, or 
Schmidt, or Giles. Zadrys means an axe and labyrinthos 
a maze; Cnossos is no more like a maze than Bucking- 
ham Palace; and Minos must have been barren of 
invention if he named his palace after the scratches 
on the walls, which were perhaps all covered up with 
plaster and invisible (p. 13, ‘‘ the painted coating of 
plaster so generally employed in Mycenzean Cnossos ”’). 

It remains to point out that the whole evidence for a 
Zeus holding an axe comes from Caria, and rests on 
Plutarch’s account of him. There was no other such 
Zeus known. There is no evidence for an axe-holding 
Zeus in Crete at any date. Mr. Evans has found not a 
trace of any deity in Cnossos but a female. As to the 
‘*new evidence”, it consists of two items. First a 
piece of pottery bearing a ‘‘ decorative rendering of a 
double axe, with a diagonal transverse band on each 
of its wings” (p. 52), which ‘‘suggests a dedicatory 
intention”. Why? because Mr. Evans has assumed a 
sacred meaning for the axe. This piece of pottery was 


* It is necessary to point out that my quarrel with the theory had 
nothing to do with the worship of aniconic deities, which Mr. Evans 
imagines to be shocking to my propriety (‘* Annual ” 54'). I deny that 
given a deity in character costume, e.g. Zeus with an axe, the Greeks 
ever isolated the properties (as the axe) and treated them as the deity 
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not found in a shrine, and is no more and no less 
dedicated than the jars of cereals which were found in 
the palace. Mr. Evans, finding the diagonal line on 
axes from the Dictzan cave, and others engraved on 
gems, ‘‘of which an example was found in the votive 
deposit of the same cave sanctuary ”, infers, ‘‘ there is 
therefore reason to believe that the diagonal and other 
markings reproduced in a decorative form on the double 
axe of the vase had a special religious association ”. 
That is to say, he finds a decorative mark on an object 
dedicated in a shrine, and the same on one which is not 
dedicated in a shrine ; and concludes that the marks 
have a special religious association. He finds various 
potsherds together, and following his eclectic principle, 
picks out those which have certain marks as sacred, 
leaving the rest out in the cold. Are we to do the 
same with the conventionalised cuttlefish and chess- 
board ornament also found on objects dedicated in the 
cave (‘ Annual”, vi. 103)? No, says our authority, 
because they are not sacred. Only the axe and the 
bar sinister are sacred; chessboard and cuttlefish 
continue to be profane. 

The second piece of ‘‘ new evidence” is a great hall, 
on the walls of which the axe-sign is carved, for which 
reason Mr. Evans calls it the Hall of the Double Axes. 
This has been excavated since I visited Crete, and I 
therefore speak with all reservation. If there were 
axes everywhere and only axes, I should still argue on 
the same line as I have taken above, that there is no 
proof of any connexion of these signs with Zeus, and 
that they should be explained along with the others. 
But when Mr. Evans says, “the blocks were incised 
with the double-axe sign which constantly recurs at the 
most important parts of the building, but is most in 
evidence in this great hall”, it is necessary to ask 
whether any other signs occur in this great hall? I 
have already pointed out in the other places, with the 
sole exception of one pillar, many other signs occur 
along with the axes; if Mr. Evans is blind to their 
importance in the other places, the same may be the 
case here. Further, there are remains of stucco on the 
walls of this great hall. 

And thus, on the strength of a resemblance in the 
names /abyrinthos and labrys, of certain signs elsewhere 
admitted to be literary which are selected arbitrarily 
from a number of others, of certain dedications also 
arbitrarily selected and explained on a principle which 
is false, of a figure of Zeus known late in Caria and 
having no demonstrable connexion with Crete, Mr. 
Evans has built up his palace of cards. Time and 
place are as nothing in this theory. Mr. Evans 
‘* purposely reserves a fuller discussion of the signs 
on the Cnossian blocks till the evidence is complete”. 
This is just what he should have done; but he has 
thrown out his guess beforehand, and fallen so deep in 
love with it that he sees everything double-axes. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


THE STARLING AND THE WOODPECKER. 


“Ts starling used in old times to be thought an 
interesting bird, but he is now so sunk in public 
esteem as to be dependent, almost for very mention, 
upon the woodpecker. One thing only is known about 
him, which is that he will appropriate the woodpecker’s 
nest and lay his own eggs in it. The compassionate 
zoologist—who may have found them there—remembers 
this fact and deplores it, whenever he treats of either 
of the two birds. He cannot overlook it. The wood- 
pecker is being wronged—by the starling. It will be 
exterminated—by the starling. To console himself 
he looks through his fine collection, which con- 
tains not only woodpeckers’ eggs—say a room-full—but 
woodpeckers themselves—in the fluff. It is something 
—balm in Gilead—yet had it not been for the starling 
there might have been more. Personally I ‘do not 
share in the panic and if the Great Green Woodpecker— 
for that is the more persecuted species—should dis- 
appear from this island I do not think the starling will 
have had much to do with it. The result, I believe, 
of the present friction between the two birds will 
be of a more interesting and a less painful character. 
For say that a woodpecker be deprived of its 


first nest, or tunnel, it will, it may be assumed, 
excavate another. Not however, immediately: it is 
likely, I think that there would be an interval of some 
days—perhaps a week or longer—and by this time a 
vast number of starlings would have built and begun to 
lay their eggs. Consequently the dispossessed wood- 
pecker would have a far better chance of hatching out 
his eggs this second time, and a better one still, were 
he forced to make a third attempt. Thus owing to the 
starling I believe that the Great Green Woodpecker is 
likely to become a later-building bird, nor can I see why 
this should seriously injure him. No doubt, a starling 
wishing to lay again would be glad of another domicile, 
but the woodpecker would be now established, either 
with eggs or young. The starling, therefore, would 
suit itself elsewhere and would be sitting or rearing its 
second brood when the woodpecker, in its turn, was 
free of its first. Thus after the first retardation in the 
laying of the one species, consequent upon the action 
of the other, the two might never afterwards come 
into collision. In any case, as long as there are a 
sufficient number of rotten trees for both starlings 
and woodpeckers, I do not think the woodpecker wilh 
seriously suffer, and even if a time came when this 
ceased to be the case I can see no reason why he 
should not still farther modify his nesting habits even 
to the extent, if necessary, of laying in a rabbit-hole. 
Love, I feel confident, would ‘‘ find out a way”. 

But another possibility, besides those which I have 
imagined, may lurk in the situation. May we not see 
in the woodpecker, thus harassed by the starling, a 
cuckoo in posse? If one waits and watches one may 
see first one bird and then the other enter the hole in 
each other’s absence, and it is only when the wood- 

ecker finds the starling in possession—and this, I am 
inclined to think, more than once—that he desists and 
retires. Now the woodpecker, having made its nest, 
is, we may suppose, ready to lay and if it were to do 
SO, it is at least possible that the starling might in some 
cases hatch the egg. True the latter would still have 
his nest, or a part of it, to make, but it is of loose 
materials and the Cow-bird of America has, I believe, 
been sometimes brought into existence in similar 
circumstances. Some woodpeckers, too, might be 
sufficiently persistent to lay an egg in the completed 
nest of the starling. In this latter case, at any 
rate, it seems more than likely that the original parasite 
would become the dupe of his ousted victim, ‘‘ and 
thus the whirligig of time would bring about its 
revenges”. Whether in speculating upon the various 
possible origins of the parasitic instinct, as exhibited 
by the cuckoo, this one has ever been considered 
I do not know, but it does not appear to me to be 
in itself improbable. It is not difficult to understand 
a bird seizing another one’s nest, first as a mere site 
for and then, gradually perhaps, as its own. That the 
dispossessed bird should still strive to lay in its appro- 
priated nest and often succeed in doing so is also easy 
to imagine, and if this should be its only or most usual 
solution of the difficulty, it would lose through disuse 
the instinct of incubation, and become a cuckoo malgré 
lui. All feeling of property would by this time be gone, 
the parasitic instinct would be strongly developed and 
that it should now be indulged at the expense of several 
species instead of only one—once the robber whose 
original theft would be no longer traceable—is a sequel 
that one might expect. Let me add to my speculations 
on this subject one curious fact which extremely close 
observation has enabled me to elicit. I have noticed 
that a woodpecker which has abandoned its hole always 
lays claim to magnanimity as the motive for such aban- 
donment, whereas the starling, as invariably, attributes 
it to weakness. I have not yet decided which is right. 
But the starling may be regarded in a nobler light 
than that of an appropriator, or even a finder. He is 
also—and that to a very considerable extent—a builder. 
I have some reason to think that he is occasionally, 
so to speak, his own woodpecker, for I have seen him 
bringing through an extremely rough and irregular 
aperture in a quite decayed tree, one little beakful of 
chips after another, whilst his mate sat singing on the 
stump just above. The chips thus brought were 
dropped on the ground and had all the appearance of 
having been picked and pulled out of the mass of the 
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tree. Possibly, therefore, the > gate had been' made 
in the same way. It is in gravel or sand-pits, however, 
that the greatest architectural triumphs are achieved. 
Starlings often form colonies here, together with sand- 
martins, and the holes, or rather caverns, which they 
make are so large as to excite wonder. A rabbit—nay 
two—might often sit in them, and the stock-dove will 
sometimes nest in one, as she does in the rabbit’s 
burrow. I have marked their size increasing under 
the starling’s efforts from day to day and the fact that, 
even when only shallow alcoves in the face of the 
cliff, they did not intersect the deep, narrow tunnel 
of a sand-martin seemed to show that the latter 
bird had had little, if anything, to do with them. 
There were other reasons for concluding this, nor is 
it easy to see why a bird that does so much for itself 
should be dependent on another for work of exactly the 
same kind. There isa mystery about these catacombs. 
Inside they are rounded and wonderfully smooth, not 
exhibiting, except at the entrance, very noticeable marks 
either of claw or beak. They have a rubbed or swept 
appearance, almost as though they had been scoured 
with sandpaper. Now a starling will often appear 
at the entrance of its cave moving its wings most 
vigorously and it has sometimes struck me that the 
birds may use their wings in this way, architecturally— 
so as to fret the sand by their strong and rapid vibration. 
It does not seem likely, but the sandstone is very 
friable, and I think it possible. The wings so used 
would act as a stiff brush and as their sweeps would be 
in curves this might help to explain the domed and 
rounded shape of these bird cave dwellings. However 
made they are both curious and interesting and for my 
part I shall always praise the starling as an architect 
— it to others to reproach him about the wood- 
pecker. 

When the rock-carving has been completed the nests 
have still to be built and then the fact that the starlings 
enter and plunder each other’s domiciles is open and 
apparent. They seem to chance the rightful owner 
being at home or in the neighbourhood. There is no 
stealth, no guilty, shame-faced approach. Boldly and 
joyously they fly up, and if unopposed, so—if not, a 
quick wheel and gay retreat with a song sung 
as soon as made good. Such happy high-handed- 
ness, careless guilt! A bird, issuing from a cave 
that is not his own, is flown at and pecked, just 
as he disappears into one that is. The thief soon 
appears at the door of his premises and sings — 
or talks—a song, and the robbed bird by this time 
is sing-talking too. Both are happy—immer munter! 
Another, returning with plunder, finds the absent 
proprietor in his own home. Each scolds, each 
recognises that he has received “‘ the dor”, but neither 
blushes, neither is a bit ashamed. Happy birds! They 
fly about, sinning and not caring, persist in ill courses, 
and how they enjoy themselves! There is no trouble 
of conscience, no remorse. It is a kind of right 
wrongdoing and things go on capitally. 

EpmunD SELous. 


COVENT GARDEN’S ENGLISH OPERAS. 


("vant GARDEN announced the production of two 
English operas. As a matter of fact it has pro- 
duced a French opera and a German. Perhaps its 
excuse is that they are “‘only little ones”. Little they 
certainly are in every sense of the word: the two can 
be, and were, played in an evening; but they are no 
more English than Massenet’s music on the one hand 
or the music of Brahms on the other. Also, so far as 
the bulk of one of them, ‘‘ La Princesse Osra”, is con- 
cerned, it is not opera at all, but what we call here 
musical comedy or burlesque—the sort of thing that 
Mr. Lionel Monckton does a thousand times better. 
Thus does the Syndicate justify its existence. It gets 


possession of the only house in London where opera is 
possible ; it opens its doors three months of the year 
and lets the premises during a great part of nine 
months for fancy dress balls; it secures a foreign 
director and as large a percentage as possible of 
mediocre foreign singers (to mention only a few 
ef the fine ones it has lost, there are Jean de 


Reszke, Brother Edouard and Ternina); it boasts 
of its willingness to produce English operas; and 
the end of it all is that we get ‘“‘La Princesse 
Osra”—a drab of a ballet-girl masquerading as a 
princess—and ‘‘Der Wald”, which is better, but is 
thoroughly German. A Syndicate need only be muddle- 
headed enough and it will do anything without per- 
ceiving how it is stultifying itself. 

Let us have a look at this pseudo-Princess. She 
comes out of a book by Mr. Anthony Hope, where she 
might easily have been left for the amusement of the 
suburban souls who don’t know the difference between 
flat, pointless, styleless English and good writing. 
She has been dragged to France, there decked in the 
latest Paris modes, and then she has been left to dree her 
doom amidst the worn-out scenic arrangements, the 
stale situations, the wooden choruses of peasants 
and courtiers, all out of the oldest of old-fashioned 
Italian operas. There is nothing in Donizetti 
more utterly conventional than “La Princesse 
Osra”. Although it would seem that the libretto- 
maker had endeavoured in a very feeble way to carry 
on such action as there is with a sweep, the composer 
has been too much for him; for he cuts up the music 
first into four-bar measures that become appallingly 
monotonous; then into regularly set songs—when 
there ought to be no time for songs; and duets of 
a frozen-outline type—when the greatest freedom of 
dramatic utterance is wanted; and choruses—when 
no choruses are needed at all I cannot really take 
the trouble to detail the story here: it has been told 
twenty times already in the daily press; and those 
who are not satisfied by the daily press will find no 
law to prevent them investing their money in the 
original novel (I suppose I must call it that, though 
it is rather disgusting to have to call anything by 
Mr. Hope original). Let it be sufficient to say 
that a princess and a silversmith are in love with 
one another, or seem to be so; and that in 
consequence the smith gets into trouble and dies. 
Nothing good could be made out of so poor a yarn 
with its calm assumption that in the eternal order of 
things a cat may not look at a king, an assumption 
belied by the mere fact that many cats have looked at 
kings, have become greater than kings, and sometimes 
chopped off the heads of kings. Yet something better 
might have been made of it. A Verdi might have done 
something with it. But a gentleman with so little in- 
vention, with so much of the monkey-gift of imitation, 
with so little virility, as Mr. Percy Bunning (who, I 
ought to have mentioned, is the composer of “La 
Princesse Osra”’) was left in a hopeless plight by the 
very nature of the subject of his choice. Throughout 
the whole work there is but one real theme; and Mr. 
Bunning has not known what to do with it. Hehas no 
power whatever for developing, reshaping, transform- 
ing a theme. Not that he lacks what is called 
technique—of a sort. He makes no howlers. On 
the contrary, his writing is always smooth enough, and 
what he has meant to do he has done. Let no one 
be so foolish as to accuse me of inconsistency here. I 
said in a recent article that an artist’s technique was all 
right when the artist could do the thing he intended to 
do ; and then I proceeded to say that although Richard 
Strauss could do what he intended to do his technique 
was not a great one because (and this word is all- 
important) the thing intended was not great. The 
same is even truer of Mr. Bunning. Strauss may 
mistakenly think that the thing he sets out to do is 
great; but Mr. Bunning cannot have made any mistake 
of the kind. He has a sufficient technique to do a 
trifling thing (which ought never to be done nowadays) 
and he does it. He takes what the poverty of the 
language compels one to call themes—though in truth 
they are simply faked substitutes for themes—and he 
plays with them in the approved manner of his 
models Massenet, Saint-Saéns and—dare I say ?— 
Messager. In this sense his technique is equal to 
that of any French student. There is nothing French 
students do that he cannot do; but unluckily there is 
nothing he does that they can’t, won’t and don’t do. He 
uses up all the desired effects: the only one I missed, 
to be strictly accurate, was that of an organ playing 
inside a church while someone dies in the nearest 
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cemetery. But there are bells, a chorus of flower-girls, 
and a celeste, and doubtless if Mr. Bunning perseveres 
he will arrive at the organ some day. Then his work 
will be more acceptable than ever to the Syndicate. 
That it will be more acceptable to the public or the 
critics who really know is more than I venture to say. 
But if Mr. Bunning will take a hint from me, there is 
one thing he might try to try to do and do better, and 
more than one he might leave alone. If he could do 
such a scene as the last with finer material one might 
listen to his music with patience. If he would omit 
such antiquated, fatuous stuff as that interminable 
laughing chorus, his music would be listened to with a 
little less impatience. And if he would get clean away 
from those drawling, would-be sugary, snarling and 
sneezing Frenchified tunes, he would do best of all. 

How long, I wonder, is every English composer who 
tries his hand at opera to resort for subjects to tenth- 
rate novels or the masterpieces of great artists long in 
their graves? When will they begin to think and feel 
for themselves? Is not life wonderful, splendid; are 
there not a thousand matters to be shaped into, de- 
manding expression in, dramatic form? Yet within the 
last few years we have seen poor old Tom Moore drawn 
on for one libretto, Dickens for another, Shakespeare 
for yet one more, and at last we have come down to 
Mr. Anthony Hope! It is very artful to argue that 
many composers have used such subjects ; but it must 
be remembered that opera stands no longer where it 
did. These subjects demand a certain mode of treat- 
ment, and the mode has been used so often that it has 
been long out-moded. Wagner took “Rienzi”; but 
Wagner never took any sort of ‘ Rienzi” tale after 
he had passed “‘ Lohengrin”. Bizet took ‘‘ Carmen” ; 
but out of Mérimée’s heroine he made a new 
woman altogether. Gounod took ‘‘ Faust”; and 
he succeeded by leaving out everything of any import- 
ance in the original and devoting himself to a wonderful 
expression in dramatic shape of the delicately sensual 
side of a woman’s nature. What is there left? Verdi 
failed with Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello” and “ Falstaff”, 
and just as completely did Stanford fail with ‘‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing”. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Cricket on the 
Hearth”, judging from the score, is as dull a bit of 
work as even our celebrated Scotch composer has given 
to the world. Now Mr. Bunning comes along with a 
work that is far beneath Stanford’s or Mackenzie’s as 
the author of his subject is beneath Dickens or 
Shakespeare—it does not matter which: you can com- 
pare a spark from a match just as well with the moon as 
with the sun. Those who wish to do fine operatic 
work must leave alone the masterpieces of the elder 
times or the present times, and above all leave alone 
the mediocre works of the present times. 

Miss Smyth has at any rate looked into herself for 
her drama and she has been rewarded by finding some- 
thing quite remarkable. It is true the broad conception 
of ‘* Der Wald” is better than the working out of the 
details ; but one would rather have a good broad 
scheme with imperfect detail than a lot of niggled 
detail and no scheme. The opening scene shows us 
the wood in the dark with spirits offering sacrifices to 
Pan and declaring that whatever happens to mortals 
they go on forever. Then there is a transformation : 
a hut has sprung up, and near it is enacted an ordinary 
tragic opera plot, with lovers and love-songs, peasants, 

dlars, naughty lords and wicked women. After the 

armless necessary murder there comes another trans- 
formation: again we have the wood as it was ages 
‘before and the same spirits singing the same ancient 
and everlasting song. It is the whole idea that is new, 
the idea of showing human life as a mere breath while 
the eternal forces of nature seem to continue, the idea 
also of showing the coming and going of human life 
amidst the mystery of a primeval forest. It is 
fine. The middle portion is not so. fine: it 
should have dealt with elemental men and women, 
= back to primitive indispensable things. Miss 


myth’s village-operetta is as artificial as the story 


of “ Figaro ” and more so than that of ‘‘ Don 


Giovanni”. Whether the whole thing is inherently 
dramatic is another matter to be questioned. I don’t 
think it is : there is no growth in it : it consists of three 
distinct pictures. However, it has afforded Miss 


Smyth the opportunity of writing some effective forest- 
music which I am diffident about criticising to-day. For 
I have only heard it once and then, it must be owned, 
not quite all. Covent Garden, with that discourtesy 
which is becoming as marked a characteristic of the 
management as its incompetence, gave me no notice 
of the rehearsal. I shall take the first opportunity of 
hearing it again and then write more about it. 

I suppose a few words must be said about the 
singers. Well, in ‘‘La Princesse Osra” Miss Mary 
Garden and Messrs. Plangon and Gilibert chiefly dis- 
tinguished themselves ; and Mr. Marechal was a good 
enough Stéphane. The opera was tamely conducted 
by Mr. Messager, who would have done better to sit 
in the stalls, letting the band do what it pleased. In 
**Der Wald” Mr. Bispham and Mrs. Lohse came off 
best. And that is all I have to say. It is idle to 
pretend to judge singers fairly when they are singing 
for the first time music that is quite unknown to the 
critics. J. F. R. 


COMEDY IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


(Seen, in my province, the prime event ot 
this season has been the introduction of M. 
Capus. ‘‘La Veine”, and now ‘‘Les Deux Ecoles” 
—how fresh, tart, bubblesome a beverage, briskly re- 
freshing our palates and dispelling the taste of so 
much foregoing stodge! Last week, foolishly, I did 
not just quaff ‘‘La Veine”, but gravely sipped it, 
rolled it over my tongue, held it up to the light, dis- 
cussing it as though it had been some full-bodied and 
blood-making wine that must have a full and solemn 
justice done to it. True, there was more body in 
“(La Veine” than there is in a dozen of our 
usual headache-giving native comedies. Through- 
out it was a philosophic idea, cunningly treated, 
and a central figure who was a_ general type 
delineated with acutest fidelity; and all the other 
figures in it were credible human beings behaving in 
accord to their several natures. But, for all that, the 
play’s point, its pre-eminent merit, was in the exquisite 
fun and lightness of its dialogue. In a criticism of 
‘‘Les Deux Ecoles” ponderousness were even more 
amiss. This play, even more than the other, depends 
for its triumph on its dialogue. It is not, like the other, 
a philosophic comedy, but a philosophic farce. It is 
permeated by quite a good comedic idea ; to wit, that a 
woman must choose between two kinds of husband— 
the solid, upright man who will be faithful to her, 
boring her all the while, and the high-spirited man 
against whose delightful presence must be set by 
her his frequent absence. But the idea is treated 
in the convention of farce. There is the young wife 
divorcing her light husband, and subsequently betrothed 
to “‘der solide mensch”. (Why does this German 
phrase seem more expressive than ‘‘l’homme sérieux”? 
The type indicated is really quite as common in France 
as in Germany. The only difference is that, whereas 
in Germany it is extolled, in France it is laughed 
at.) And there is‘ the husband lightly turning to a 
cocotte. And then there is a quadrille. The ‘‘ solide 
mensch” wearies his betrothed, who forgives and 
remarries her divorced husband, while the cocotte is 
fascinated by the ‘‘ solide mensch”, and he in his turn 
is fascinated by her. The whole action of the play is 
wrought thus in a prescribed pattern. The characters 
are not left,.as in ‘‘ La Veine”, to do what they like. 
Realistic enough on the surface, they are but conventional 

uppets, manipulated for no purpose but that of laughter. 

he play, in fact, is a farce. As such, rightly, it is per- 
formed by the company. One member of the cast is 
somewhat too farcically farcical M. Guy, as Le 
Hautois, has not the right kind of solidity. He does 
not preserve the proper surface of realism. A Sir 
Willoughby Patterne was evidently the intention of 
M. Capus; but M. Guy appears as a Chadband. No 
woman in the world could respect such a creature, 
could deem him not altogether ludicrous and impossible 
from the outset. And thus is queered the necessary 
balance between him and. the divorced husband. 
Moreover the fun of his ultimate downfall thus loses all 
its edge. The part of Le Hautois is a good instance 
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of the much-broken law that in farce the characters 
must not necessarily be made ridiculous by their 
interpreters. In farce, very often, the fun of a cha- 
racter is proportionate to the seriousness with which 
its interpreter takes it, or to the charm with which he 
invests it, or to... But again I wax ponderous— 
ponderous though M. Capus’ dialogue is still ringing 
so lightly and brightly in my ears. How shall I 
describe to you that delicious sound? What is the 
peculiar quality of it? I might quote for you instances 
of M. Capus’ wit, as when one of his characters 
remarks ‘‘ La foule est aussi une solitude. Qui a dit 
cela?” and another replies ‘‘C’est un homme qui n’est 
jamais allé 4 un rendez-vous”. Or I might quote for 
you instances of the humour—that soft, irresponsible 
humour, so much more Irish than French—pervading 
and illumining every scene‘in either play. But of what 
avail is it to snap-shot summer-lightning ? The virtue 
of M. Capus’ humour, as of all good dramatic humour, 
is in its context. You cannot separate it, cut it out, 
transfer it. Besides, it is a humour made to be spoken, 
not written. A delicate Irish humour, expressed in the 
French language, spoken by French voices—that is 
the nearest expression I can find for the secret of the 
delight offered to us at the Garrick Theatre. 

What a perennial delight there is in hearing the 
French language spoken! A year or two ago! evoked 
in these columns, unwittingly, a long and ardent discus- 
sion by saying that the Frenchlanguage seemed to me an 
unsatisfactory vehicle for the higher kinds of poetry, 
for that it was too clear, too neat, too keen—incapable 
of leaving anything to the imagination. And that 
opinion is still fixed in my insular mind. But, though 
I thus depreciate the French language in its appeal to 
the soul, I yield to none in my admiration of it as a 
supreme means to slighter ends. For languages, as 
for animals, there are, it seems to me, two sexes. 
There are masculine languages and feminine languages. 
Of those of which I can speak with any familiarity, 
ancient Greek is the only one that seems to me 
hermaphroditic, combining fully in itself masculine 
strength and feminine grace. Latin, of course, is 
wholly masculine; but French, its descendant, is 
wholly feminine. And, even as among human beings 
the great things are conceived always in the brains of 
men, and executed by men’s hands, while many little 
things can be conceived and executed incomparably 
better by women than by men, so are the feminine 
languages incomparably better adapted than the 
masculine to such lighter tasks as ordinary conversa- 
tion, though they cannot compete with the masculine 
in those graver tasks, of which poetry is an example. 
In French how quickly, how neatly, how grace- 
fully, you can say just what you want to say to 
your interlocutor! How blunt and heavy and ugly 
an old instrument, in comparison, English seems ! 
And, since one of the aims of realistic modern 
comedy is to reproduce succinctly the language of 
ordinary life, it follows that the French comic dramatist 
starts thus far happily ahead of any English rival. His 
words are winged. They fly straight across the foot- 
lights of their own accord. They do not have to be 
packed up in bundles and hurled at us. They come 
flying to us of their own accord, swiftly, unerringly, 
ever so prettily. Certainly, were I a dramatist, I 
should never forgive Fate for not making me a French- 
man too. As a critic, whenever I see a French comedy, 
I am always glad that I am English, for that so I have 
a standard of comparison enabling me to realise and 
enjoy those blessings which the Frenchman (con- 
temptuously ignorant of any language but his own) 
takes simply as a matter of course. 

Nor is the language which is his medium the sole 
handicap for the English comic dramatist. The French 
dramatist is always likelier to be well interpreted by 
his mimes. In French acting we are conscious always 
of something that is lacking even in the best of English 
acting. We may assure one another, patriotically, that 
if French mimes were acting English characters they 
would fare as ill as English mimes acting French 
characters, and that the sole difference is the difference 
of nationality. But we know, in our heart of hearts, 
that there is an intrinsic superiority in French acting, 
not to'be'explained away. The fact is, of course, that 


the French are a naturally expressive race. It is 
natural for them to express themselves through facial 
play and gesture, as mimes must, and through modula- 
tions of the voice. It is not natural for us to do so. 
And thus, whereas the English mime has to use art to 
cover up the fact that he is doing what Nature did 
not mean him to do, the French mime need use art 
merely to do as well as possible what Nature did 
intend him to do. This is a great saving of time. 
And, accordingly, the French mime is like to acquire a 
far greater proficiency than the English mime in the 
various tricks of his art. His personality may be no 
more—may be much less—impressive or amusing than 
the personality of this or that English rival; but he has 
the pull of superior art. To say that there are not 
bad French mimes were as absurd as to say that there 
are not good English ones. My contention is merely 
that the average French mimes are better than the 
average English, and that the best English are 
inferior to the best French. I should like to 
know in what English theatre we could hope to see 
a comedy played so perfectly as ‘‘ La Veine” and ‘‘ Les 
Deux Ecoles”. And yet none of the performers is an 
imposing genius. Madame Granier lacks magnetism, 
and has no peculiar charm. Yet, so perfect is she in 
her art, that one would willingly give in exchange for 
her a round dozen of our leading-ladies, and would 
even throw in one or two of our actresses. M. Guitry, 
again, brings nothing save his art; yet the gift is 
ample. As for Madame Lavalli¢re and M. Brasseur, 
each of those drolls is quite unlike any other creature in 
the world ; and I feel that life in England without a 
stereoscopicinemetophonograph of them both will 
hardly be worth living. Max. 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR THE CLERGY. 


bbe Clergy Mutual Assurance Society devotes itself 
especially to providing life assurance for the 
clergy of the Church of England, there is no insurance 
office which gives on the whole a better return for the 
premiums paid, and very few companies which do any- 
thing like so well for their policy-holders. In spite of 
these fairly obvious facts the new policies issued by the 
society each year are very few in number, and very 
small in amount. For the credit of the clergy we 
should like to think that none of them were foolish 
enough to take life policies in any other office than 
their own particular society, but at the same we can 
hardly imagine that the clergy and their relations 
do not take more than 462 policies in the course of a 
year, and this was the number issued by the Clergy 
Mutual last year. There is something wrong some- 
where; either the Clergy Mutual fails to make its 
advantages known to the clergy, or the clergy are 
too indifferent to the necessity of life assurance in their 
own case, or they allow themselves, to their own detri- 
ment, to be persuaded to take policies in other offices 
which almost certainly are not so good for them as the 
policies granted by the Clergy Mutual where the rates 
of premium are low, the bonuses excellent, the financial 
position exceptionally strong, and the policy conditions 
wise and liberal. 

It is immaterial to existing members whether the 
growth of the Society is rapid or slow, and its slow 
progress in regard to magnitude, not merit, is largely 
due to the fact that it employs no agents, and pays no 
commission for the introduction of business. The 
adoption of this course tends to economy of manage- 
ment, but it is questionable whether the Society would 
not better fulfil its mission by employing representatives 
to obtain proposals in the way adopted by many other 
successful life offices. 

The principal features in the report for last year are 
that the rate of interest earned upon the funds exceeded 
the rate of interest assumed in valuing the liabilities by 
about 1} per cent. ; that the expenses, including the 
cost of the quinquennial valuation, were little more than 
half the average expenditure of British offices, and that 
the claims by mortality were only four-fifths of the 
amount expected and provided for. The result is that 
very substantial contributions to profits were made 
during the past twelve months. e statement that 
the Bishop of London has become President of the 
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Society is perhaps not less important than these solid 
commercial advantages. 

The report gives a record of the principal receipts 
and payments during the seventy-three years since the 
society came into existence. The figures are very 

gestive. The total premiums received amounted to 
po YR The payments of original sums assured 
came to £ 5,326,836. For reversionary bonuses the 
sum of £ 1,020,832 was paid, and bonuses paid in cash, 
and in reduction of premiums, amounted to £ 2,666,121. 
The total payments to members exceeded the premiums 
received, and interest earnings, besides providing for 
all expenses, enabled funds of over 000,000 to 
be accumulated. These are very remarkable results, 
but they suggest certain reflections especially 
appropriate in the case of an office devoting itself 
principally to life assurance for the clergy, to whom 
in the majority of cases a low rate of premium 
is a matter of much importance. Out of premiums 
of 9} millions more than 3} millions have been paid 
in bonuses; in other words an unnecessarily high 
rate of premium has been charged, which has later 
on been returned to the policy-holders in the form 
of bonuses. These figures suggest that the Society 
might with advantage issue policies at a lower rate of 
premium, and provide smaller bonus returns. 


. CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOLINGBROKE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


London, S.W., 1902. 

Smr,—In the interests of my theme may I be per- 
mitted to call the kind attention of your critic to the 
collected and collated ‘‘ correspondence” from hitherto 
unpublished manuscript and other sources transcribed 

me and appended to my second volume? He has 
disregarded it, but it contains some aids to study and 
some substantiation of my views. 

As regards the “‘ Patriot King”, which your reviewer 
persists in terming a party pamphlet, the stubborn 
force of dates is here manifestly against him. His point 
is that it was a manceuvre to overthrow Walpole, who 
resigned of course in 1742 and died in 1745. But the 
“ Patriot King”, though its first draught was penned 
in 1738, and though Pope circulated privately, and by 
gross breach of express trust, his garbled copy in 1739, 
was rewritten in the shape in which we now possess it 
after Walpole’s death between the years 1745 and 1747. 
It was not published until 1749 ; and one of the probable 
reasons for its forced publication was to prevent the mis- 
constructions which Pope’s misfeasance and Warburton’s 
violence might have fastened upon it. My expressed 
views are based on the evidence contained in my book, 
its ‘‘ Bibliography”, and the Correspondence which 
accompanies it. In letter No. CLIII. for instance, 
Bolingbroke thus writes in 1743, when no private 
motive can be attributed to him. “. . . shall the sole 
consideration in all our party treaties be about persons 
and employments? Shall a concurrence about ‘public 
measures become at no time a principle of union?” 
In earlier letters (where this word concurrence is used), 
and throughout his public and private correspondence 
he constantly insists on a “national party” and 
a monarch, freed from subservience to faction, to in- 
terpret and inspire it. A tyranny, whether of the one, 
the many or the few, he resented throughout his 
writings as repugnant to the genius of the Constitution. 
What he wanted (and never lived to see) was a King 
who should be ‘‘not the chief of a party, but the 
monarch of a nation”; neither a despot nor a puppet, 
but an emancipated and emancipating sovereign. Pope 
himself early caught this aspiration. Writing to Atter- 
bury in November, 1717, he desired ‘“*. . . Nota King 
of Tories, but a King of England”. I have pointed out 
that as early as 1700 Dr. Davenant also had advocated 
the consummation, and that Bolingbroke’s ideal was 


shared by Chesterfield and Stair. Long afterwards, 


Byron craved 
“ A despot thou, but yet thy people free 
And by the heart, not hand, enslaving us ”. 


Long afterwards, again, Disraeli, at a dinner of the 


Literary Fund, exemplified the late King Leopold of 
the Belgians as a Patriot King in his expression and 
leadership of popular unity. Am I thenso ‘‘ absurd” in 
averring that this ideal, so repugnant to the first two 
Georges, who depended on ministers rather than their 
people, so congenial to a limited monarchy where 
royalty enjoys a “a nage sng prerogative as its sole 
representative faculty in the Constitution, is being now 
realised? And even if the ‘‘ Patriot King” could have 
ever been a party pamphlet, it would have been so only 
in running counter to the selfish and incoherent 
factions which composed the “‘ parties” of that day. 
Why then should not Bolingbroke’s own expression of 
sincerity in one of his real ‘‘ party” pamphlets, cited 
in my second volume, be taken as true at a moment 
when some leading organs of criticism have already 
acknowledged that sincerity to be at last proved by 
extraneous evidence ? 

But it is not only in this regard that your reviewer’s 
neglect of Bolingbroke’s letters leads him to ignore 
matters of novel interest. He is silent as to the new 
proofs concerning Pope’s latter misbehaviour, concern- 
ing Bolingbroke’s relations with his half-sister, family 
and many friends ; above all he ‘‘ doubts” Bolingbroke’s 
large behind-scenes influence on the formation of the 
‘‘Broadbottom Administration” which these letters 
conclusively prove ; while he says not a word of that 
interesting association with the elder Pitt, which they 
clearly exhibit. 

Outside these letters, which further freshly illuminate 
his works, I might add the undoubted light cast by the 
soon-to-be-published Royal Stuart Collection of Manu- 
scripts—which I was privileged to inspect—on Boling- 
broke’s relations with the Pretender, and their striking 
confirmation of the truthfulness of his own account, 
by the Stratford letters in many regards, by many fresh 
allusions cited from contemporary literature for the 
first time, by the new analysis of the ‘‘ Craftsman”, 
by the newly illustrated personalities of many eminent 
characters. I mightaddmore. But your reviewer, who 
is perfectly entitled to question my judgment, seems 
bent on denying the new material which has been 
unanimously acknowledged. I write in no spirit of 
contention or acrimony. Asto Walpole and, still more, 
his brother, I must be allowed to retain my opinions— 
more qualified however than your reviewer admits— 
on evidence. A bias is often most apparent in those 
who rebuke bias in others. On evidence all truth must 
rest, while conviction depends on that perception of 
evidence which time will achieve. 

I can also assure your reviewer that the influence of 
Bolingbroke’s works is no mere fancy of my own, but 
reaches further than I have indicated. Byron for 
example—in whose list of boyish books Bolingbroke’s 
stand—twice quotes him verbally—once in ‘‘The Age 
of Bronze ”, again (and much earlier) in the ‘‘ Prayer 
of Nature”. 

Your reviewer’s final paragraph with its exaggeration 
of Burke Gibbon and Chatham into ‘‘nearly every 
thinker and every politician of note”. . . scarcely 
evinces that ‘‘ balance of judgment” which he misses 
in me. He has applied the venerable passage from 
Mark Twain about ‘‘ Michael Angelo”. May I remind 
him in absolute good humour of that other concerning 
‘*Christopher Columbus”? The ironical travellers, he 
will remember, would not allow the authenticity of the 
discoverer’s autograph. They knew too much. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. SICHEL. 


[Mr. Sichel’s letter does not require an elaborate 
answer. He complains that we omitted to notice the 
collected and collated correspondence appended to his 
second volume. Space alone prevented us from enter- 
ing into details on this point, but we spoke of the 
thoroughness and laboriousness of his work. On the 
main point of our review—the purpose of Bolingbroke’s 
Patriot King—Mr. Sichel hassaid nothing which had not 
been asserted inhis book. That the pamphlet was first 
written in 1738 does not appear to us to prove his point, 
and Bolingbroke’s remarks when writing in 1743 are the 
commonplaces of a disappointed politician who is ever 
asserting that his opponents are drawn together by no 
higher principle than that of personal interest. In con- 
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clusion surely the writer who attempts to controvert the 
fong-received judgment of history is more open to the 
charge of omniscience than our reviewer.—Ep. S.R.] 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 July, 1902. 

Sir,—However great may be the differences of 
pe with regard to the mental and physical training 
of the nae and young men, who propoke to adopt the 
career of officers in our army, nearly everybody is of 
the same opinion on one point, and that is that the 
present system of training might be better. 

I don’t know whether you, Sir, or the advocates of 
reform, will agree with me in thinking that the follow- 
ing qualification for critics and reformers of the present 
system is necessary, if their opinions are to carry 
weight with the authorities, who will have the great 
responsibility of deciding what the new and better 
system is to be. 

The qualification I refer to is that which is the result 
of the opportunity and the experience of observing 
officers in the field and their conduct during the various 
exigencies of a campaign ; and moreover the power of 
drawing fairly sound conclusions from what they have 
observed. Assuming, then, that the best of the critics 
have this qualification, what is the opinion at which 
they-have probably arrived? I am afraid it may differ 
from that which has been expressed in some of the 
articles on the subject which have appeared in the 
Saturpay Review during the past year. But the opinion 
of such critics has at all events no uncertain sound. 
They will, no doubt, say, if you want to consider 
officers in the field, you must begin by considering 
them as fighting men—men who have to make the 
best fight they can in circumstances of various 
kinds, and who have to show the men under them 
how they also are to make the best use of everything in 
their favour when the actual fighting begins. Then, 
still considering them as fighting men, they will ask, 
what is it in the moral, intellectual, or physical equip- 
ment of the officer that is wanted, or that a man’s 

eneral or the rank and file under his command want 
im to have? They will give as a complete and 
sufficient answer—the fighting qualities. These are 
(supposing the case of an officer going into action) the 
power of seeing what the enemy is aiming at, of inter- 
preting his actions correctly, of taking the right steps 
to meet and defeat them, of infusing courage and dash 
and a belief in himself into the men under his command, 
and of being supremely willing to lead his men and to 
expose himself more than they would be exposed, 
should necessity for such leading arise. The critics 
referred to will, then, probably ask ‘‘Do you want 
the young officer to join the Service with these 
qualities more or less developed in him? or do you 
want him to join merely as a fairly good military 
historian, draughtsman, mathematician, and linguist ?” 
If you merely aim at the latter requirements, it will only 
be necessary to make certain obvious alterations in the 
re system. But if you want him to join as a 
ghting man, you must train him differently. You 
must begin at the beginning. You must copy the 
navy system to some extent. You must have military 
schools both in the North and in the South of England. 
Boys should be admitted to these schools between the 
ages of 10 and 14, and should be trained from the 
beginning as professional soldiers. The fighting 
qualities are born with some; by others they can 
to a great extent be acquired; and every officer, join- 
ing from the military schools, would if the latter were 
tightly conducted have gained all, or nearly all, the 
ualities that would be required of him on service. 
aithfulness, loyalty to his commander, the spirit of 
sacrifice ; and the quickness and prompt energy which 
are demanded from the cavalry officer, as well as the 
knowledge of the art of scouting. Except in the case 
of those who are endowed by nature with these 
ualities, the period of training at Sandhurst and 
oolwich is too short to allow those young men 
who are not so endowed to acquire them. With these 


qualities, developed to a greater or lesser extent, each 
oung officer would have in addition the mental training 
in history, mathematics, languages, &c. &c. which it is 
most essential he should have ; but this mental training 
as well as the development of the great fighting quali- 
ties would be a gradual and a regular work extending 
over (probably) six years, perhaps even seven or eight. 
The mental training would be as thorough as that in 
the great soldierly qualities ; but we must remember 
when this special mental training is compared with the 
great moral qualities referred to, it seems in the case of 
many to be of an evanescent order ; while the moral 
qualities once acquired make character, and do not seem 
to disappear. 
' Again, it sometimes seems to be held that because a 
man is a good cricketer, or a fine horseman, or a 
successful oar, that he must necessarily have the gift of. 
commanding men in the field. This is very far from 
being the case ; skill, strength, physical qualities, make 
and shape, early training in these pursuits, are one 
thing ; but it is quite another to be possessor of the 
qualities which will enable you to find your enemy, 
to understand what he is aiming at, and to counteract 
and defeat him. 

So, upon the whole, it would probably seem to the 
critics who have seen successes and failures in the field 
that mental training is of no use in a crisis or in any 
difficulty unless it is accompanied by the great moral 
qualities which make the cool and intelligent and 
successful fighting officer. In the case of the public 
schools, a special military side should be established, 
part of the training in which should be under one or 
more competent military officers, who had seen some 
fighting in the field. Apologising for the length of this 
letter, 

I am, yours faithfully, 


PENSIONER. 


CRAMMERS AND THE EDUCATION OF 
ARMY OFFICERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. J. P. Owen in your issue 
of the 19th uses your columns for the purpose of auto- 
biography. Of course cramming is a source of bread 
and butter to many and the weight of bad bread and 
rancid butter overbalances their judgment when the 
subject comes under discussion. There are many kinds 
of crammer, from the clergyman who ‘“‘ receives a few 
pupils” (which means as many as he can get) and 
neglects his parochial duties (or his pupils), to the navy 
crammer who takes over a hundred. All are willing to 
prepare any boy for any kind of examination. The 
pretensions of the majority of crammers and so-called 
military colleges privately owned are fraudulent. A 
high percentage of successes is obtained by allowing 
only those students to enter for examinations who have 
a good chance of passing. The parents of the less 
brilliant students are told that their sons are not ‘‘ quite 
ready” but will be sure to be fully prepared by ‘‘ next 
time”. High places in examinations are obtained by 
some crammers by not only not taking fees from 
brilliant pupils, but by paying such pupils to go to their 
establishments, the payment of course taking the form 
of a scholarship. The confiding parent is taken in by 
the bombastic prospectus and thinks that everything is 
all right. If army officers are ever to be trained ina 
satisfactory manner, all preparatory establishments for 
the army should be under Government supervision. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. Coe. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvizw. 
106A Sternhold Avenue, S.W., 23 July, 1902. 
Sir,—The educated foreigner would, I think, smile 
at the amount of time devoted by Parliament to 
‘local managers”. It seems to me that there is a 
confusion between technical schools where local control 
is, owing to special local needs, an essential, and 
ordinary schools, where management is apt to become 
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a synonym for much fussiness and an undue accentua- 
tion of local and sectarian rivalries. In these latter 
schools, the education being of a uniform and national 
character, what need is there of local management 
beyond purely business control with a delegation of the 
curriculum to the Board of Education ? 

As to the religious difficulty it is safe to prophes 
that, whatever lines the present discussion on the Bill 
may follow, the only solution which the country will 
accept as final will be based on the recognition of the 

rinciple that in all schools, wholly or partly supported 
by rates or other public funds, children may attend 
religious classes conducted in accord with their parents’ 
views. Indeed, any headmaster of a secondary school 
knows, from experience in organising various ‘‘ sides” 
and extra classes, the ease with which this purpose can 
be effected. As soon as it ceases to be unduly fostered 
the religious difficulty will, in education, die of inanition. 

Believe me, yours faithfully, 
A. é Munro. 


SCOTCHMAN OR SCOTSMAN ? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


25 Jermyn Street, S.W. 

Sir,—In connexion with Scotchmen (or Scotsmen) I 
know not whether the SaturpAy REview will see fit 
to take any notice of Mr. Crosland’s wretched piece of 
dull scurrility ‘‘The Unspeakable Scot”. I am by 
parentage and education a pure Southron and have read 
a batch of booklets by Mr. Crosland, very favourably 
reviewed in your columns, which I found pleasantly and 
subtly humorous. Nor could I notice that he was in 
the habit of falling through the thin ice over which he 
skated in his rhymeless odes to public persons. But 
this is another matter—and (I charitably hope) for the 
moment another man. Is this a time at the conclusion 
of a peace which Scotland has done so much to bring 
about, to put forth a splenetic and distempered book 
against the nation fortunately so much more friendly to 
us than that other nation ‘‘ whom we have wedded but 
have never won”? I hope to appreciate humour in 
others but this utterance of Mr. Crosland’s strikes me 
as a very frenzy of dulness which he has not one jot 
excused alleviated or enlivened by his curious procedure 
of reviewing himself over his own signature in the 
‘*Sunday Sun”. In his better days he might have 
made this trick amusing—but as a matter of fact he 
simply tries to re-state the non-existent points of his 
own tirade. Scotland, goodness knows, can fight her 
own battles—I feel impertinent in protesting for 
Scotland, which has been to me albeit a Southron a 
place of happiness and hospitality, against an adversary 
at present so feeble ; but in view of the books of Mrs. 
Trollope and others about America—in view of Matthew 
Arnold’s contention about our unsympathetic attitude 
towards Ireland—can we be really certain that books 
of this kind do not effect the miserable little undermining 
mischief which is all that such a book as this can do? 
When Mr. Crosland recovers his humour and his 
serenity I hope we shall see advertised the ‘‘ Narrative 
of the Frenzy of T. W. H. C.”. Hecan write it himself 
and review it in the ‘‘ Sunday Sun”. 

Iam, &c. 
ARMINE T. KENT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Craig, Kilmarnock, N.B. 

Sir,—I observe a Mr. Turner writing to your paper 
to inquire why the inhabitants of Scotland prefer the 
use of the adjective ‘‘ Scottish ” to ‘* Scotch ”. 

The reason is that Scottish is the right and ‘‘Scotch” 
—which is a pure Anglicism—is wrong. But if Mr. 
Turner prefers to use the word ‘‘ Scotch” no one will 
object. 

In the same way imperfectly educated French 
habitually employ ‘‘ engleesh” for English. Mr. 
Turner’s letter is of course in bad taste, likewise your 
publishing the same in your paper, which is doubtless 
purchased by many of the despised Scottish people of 
whom I am one. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. B. Pottox-Morris. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. SWINBURNE ON CHARLES DICKENS. * 


‘** Charles Dickens.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
The Quarterly Review. July 1902. 6s. 


i” these days we are always “discovering” a live 

author or “‘ reviving” a dead one. Was it neces- 
sary to ‘‘revive” Charles Dickens? Mr. Swinburne 
evidently thinks so, for in the current issue of the 
‘** Quarterly” he devotes many pages of his most fiery 
rhetoric to a demonstration of the fact that Dickens 
was a great writer—indeed ‘‘ the greatest English writer 
of his day”. The “British Weekly” will probably 
follow his example ; and it is to be hoped that the Rev. 
R. Nicholl’s young men will not fall into the error of 
writing about Dickens as a living author still young 
and unknown. In this article of Mr. Swinburne’s 
Dickens is ‘‘ revived” with a vengeance, and much 
also is ‘‘ discovered” — amongst other things, it 
must be admitted, Mr. Swinburne’s prepossessions 
and prejudices. Many of his excellences are there, 
much splendid criticism; but many also of his 
defects and much obstinate assumption of conviction 
where conviction is clearly out of the question. 
Those who cannot see eye to eye with Mr. Swinburne 
are proved thereby to have an eye not ‘‘ above the 
level and beyond the insight of a beetle’s”. They are 
*‘dullards”, ‘‘dunces”, ‘‘helots of culture whose 
brain may have been affected by habitual indulgence im 
the academic delirium of self-complacent superiority”, 
and so on and so on. Still, what does it all matter? 
No bones will be broken by these hard words, and 
those who have suffered contusions will doubtless 
comfort one another after their manner; and in the 
meantime we may enjoy the spectacle of a great poet, 
the greatest of his day, generously praising or, as we 
think, over-praising a novelist who has already rested 
in his grave for many years. 

While listening to the praise we cannot but differ 
widely from Mr. Swinburne. Granted Dickens’ enor- 
mous inexhaustible vitality, his supernatural gift of 
observation, his sympathy with suffering human nature 
and his love for humanity, his detestation of all things 
mean and evil—granted all these, there comes the final 
question, Was he in very truth a great artist? Reluc- 
tantly we are compelled to answer the question in the 
negative. Dickens never executed nor even designed a 
perfect piece of artistic work. Magnificent pages he 
gave us; but never a book magnificent and perfectly 
true to life from beginning to end. To mention only: 
one thing, as with Dr. Johnson’s friend who tried to be 
a philosopher but somehow found ‘‘ cheerfulness always’ 
breaking in”, so Dickens, when he tried to work at a 
sustained high conscientiously artistic level, found his 
sense of fun always breaking in. He was above all a 
caricaturist ; and it is seldom your caricaturist is suc- 
cessful when he tries more dignified forms of art. 
Dickens’ melodrama may be forgotten, and his senti- 
mentality—his Little Nell and the child David Copperfield; 
but for the sake of his miraculous shining humour and 
his kindly or bitter caricatures his novels will always 
be read. 

We need not go so far as to demand one perfect 
work from Dickens. Let us test him on a few points. 
Take first the construction of his stories. We think 
construction is exactly the right word to use. Not one 
of his stories grows out of the characters in it. All 
are made, and made very like the wooden plays that 
were popular in his time. Whereas in Flaubert, Balzac, 
even Thackeray, certainly Fielding, the tale unfolds 
itself as a life-like panorama copied from real life, with 
all life’s uncertainties and ragged ends, in the case of 
Dickens (save when he was at his worst) all is fitted 
together, to use Mr. Swinburne’s own figure, like a 
child’s toy-map, like a Chinese puzzle. All is arranged 
for; and either one knows when half-way through a 
novel precisely how it will end or one feels that 


‘the author himself did not know; and one feels 


sometimes that he has not known how to finish 
and has by sheer force and brilliancy of expedient 
got the ends fastened together somehow. Deny 
Dickens the trick of building his stories in this way 
and you deny him much—for you can allow him nothing 
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in return. It follows then, if the characters did 
not shape the story, that Dickens did not know his 
characters, that they were not real characters —for 
otherwise he could not have permitted them to be 
treated as they are at the end of nearly every novel. 
And when we come to look at Dickens’ characterisation 
we find that though there are constant flashes of insight 
there is no real grip. We should not like to say off- 
hand how many of his personages are mere wooden 
dummies labelled by means of catch-phrases or tricks 
of manner ; and it is noticeable that when things begin 
to wind up and settle down in the final chapters matters 
are made smooth for the future—for the ‘‘ lived happily 
ever after”—by the personages dropping their man- 
nerisms of habit or of speech. Take, again, his writing. 
We do not demand of any first-rank author the would- 
be style of our young men of this day; but there is a 
tradition of noble English and we may ask any author 
who wishes to be thought really great to come up to the 
level of that tradition. Fielding came up to it, Jane 
Austen did, Thackeray did. Dickens never did. Save 
for occasional happy passages his writing can only be 
called superior journalism. He uses words in the 
loosest possible way ; he breaks the backs, ribs and 
necks of his sentences; he loses all genuine prose 
cadence. These are matters that each reader can test 
for himself ; and we ask whether a novelist whose plots 
are patently artificial, whose characters are puppets, 
whose writing does not reach a high level of English, 
can be called “‘the greatest writer of his day” and set 
amongst the world’s master-artists ? 

We cannot help it: the earth does not produce a 
Shakespeare in every century, and there is no reason 
why we should seize upon some one man and try to 
force him if not into the vacant throne at least upon a 
step of the throne. The century would have been 
immeasurably poorer without Dickens: let us re- 
joice (with Mr. Swinburne) in having him for an 
everlasting possession; but let us enjoy him for 
what he was and is and not for what he was 
not and no one can ever persuade us he is. He is, 
first of all, one of the most spontaneous, opulent, 
overflowing, generous humourists the world has 
known: a humourist to be set with Aristophanes (as 
humourist), Cervantes and Shakespeare. His humour 
never depends upon a formula. Read a page of 
** Pickwick” or one of Mr. Micawber’s speeches ; 
then turn up anything you like of Mark Twain or any 
of the innumerable professional humourists of to-day. 
The one is fresh, can be read and laughed at a dozen 
times ; the other wearies you, even while you laugh, 
and you only get through the book by earnest effort. 
What other wit ever invented such a saying as that of 
Mr. Weller the Elder, ‘‘ More widders is married than 
single vimen”? (It is noteworthy that this is also 
a stroke of true characterisation.) Who does not 
remember the wooden measure with which Mr. Wegg 
retailed nuts at the street corner, a measure ‘‘ with no 
perceptible inside” supposed to represent the penn’orth 
as fixed by Magna Charta? It is all caricature,. but 
what rich, buoyant, unforced caricature! And, after 
all, caricature has its place in the system of mundane 
things: Aristophanes was a caricaturist, Cervantes 
was, and so was Shakespeare. They were something 
more than that. So was Dickens—only not so much 
more as Mr. Swinburne insists. Secondly, in his 
finest work he has a sympathy with external nature 
that is lacking in the work of his mighty and more 
intellectual Thackeray. There is the 
great storm scene in ‘‘ David Copperfield” ; and the 
description of the old inn in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” is 
alone enough to reveal a master. Mr. Swinburne is 
admirable in his reminder of the presence of the river 
throughout ‘‘Our Mutual Friend”: as the bright 
shining river runs through Wagner’s opera ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” from far Montsalvat, and with the white swan 
on its surface flows on to the distant unknown sea, so, 
in strange contrast, the Thames, so fair in its higher 
reaches, so squalid, dirty, stinking, beneath London 
Bridge, is perpetually present in Dickens’ story. He 
makes you feel the gloom and sorrow of the fen-land, 
or the sunlit charm of peaceful old Canterbury. 
London itself he contrived to make picturesque from 
the days when he wrote “ Pickwick”. That he gets 


vividness, exactness, as Flaubert did in ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary ”’, cannot be said; but, when he willed, he got 
atmosphere. Nowadays our young men get exactness 
but no atmosphere : it is no more given to everyone to 
be a: Flaubert than it is to bea Shakespeare. And then, 
again, besides his fun and picturesque quality, the ve 
movements of his puppets engross us. e admit 
them to be wooden dolls, without—at any rate for the 
most part—the breath of life in them ; we deny them to 
be anything else; but they amuse us; knowing them 
to be dolls we follow them, even with anxiety. The 
man’s personal! force overflowed into them and galvanised 
them into a semblance of life. That is to say he is in 
one sense a good story-teller; and to admit him to be 
that, to claim him as that, while rejoicing in his fun 
and sharing his sense of the sympathy between winds, 
waters, clouds, skies, old buildings and budding 
trees and human nature, even when he transcribed 
his human nature wrong —surely this is to place 
him in a very high position amongst those who have 
made life pleasanter and perhaps nobler for those who 
have to live it. A genius he was; of the first order ?— 
no ; but whether of the first or any other order matters 
nothing so long as we have him, love him, and hold 
him as a national pride and glory. There is no need! 
for more than that; it may well be doubted whether 
Dickens, living out his strenuous days, expected so 
much, 


BLACK DOUGLAS. 


‘* A History of the*House of Douglas.” By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. With an Introduction by W. A. Lindsay, 
Windsor Herald. 2 vols. London: Freemantle. 
1902. 42s. net. 

| publishers have spared no pains in the produc- 

tion of this book and are evidently determined 
that the series of family histories which it initiates shall 
not be a failure through any shortcomings on their part. 

The illustrations, both those which are full-page and 

those which are inserted in the text, strike us as well 

executed. The coloured shields, for which we imagine 
that Windsor Herald, the general editor of the series, 
has made himself responsible should delight the hearts: 
of all who affect ‘‘ the harmless but somewhat futile 
studies of genealogy and family history”. The words 
which we quote are those of Sir Herbert Maxwell, and 
we call attention to them not so much because we 
endorse the censure which they affix to his own labours, 
as because they sufficiently explain why the matter of 
the book is less satisfactory than its embellishments. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has considerable qualifications 

for the laborious task which he has undertaken. He 

is widely read in the historic literature of Scotland’ 
and he has been at some pains to winnow the materials 
collected by Sir William Fraser in the Douglas 

Book, by Mr. Bain in the Calendars, and by other 

pioneers in the study of family and national archives. 

Nor is he incapable of telling a good story when 

it strikes his fancy. His account of the first, and 

only Duke of Douglas and of the famous Douglas 
case is better reading than most novels. But he 
is haunted by a suspicion that anecdotes and scandal’ 
are not history; and in his fear of sinking below 
the dignity of history he sometimes develops an 
aversion for detail which is the more tantalising 
because a history written on such a scale as 
his can only be justified by unflinchingyattention to 
minutiz. He would have done better if his faith in the 
interest of his subject had been more robust. His half- 
heartedness stands revealed in more than one omission 
and defect. It is surprising but it is the case that he 
has shirked the trouble of preparing maps to show the: 
extent of the territorial influence of the Douglases, and 

that his book does not contain a single pedigree. A 

family history without pedigrees is a maze without a 

clue, and we have realised to our sorrow the extreme 

difficulty of unravelling a genealogical puzzle by the 
help of Sir Herbert’s narrative. There are lacune 
which certainly ought to be filled with pedigrees. 

To take only one example, we are told nothing 

of the family of Douglas of Lochleven between the 

year 1393, in which its founder died, and the year 

1540 when it suddenly emerged from obscurity to claim 
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the Earldom of Morton. We do not suppose that the 
adventures of the family in the first 150 years of its 
career were particularly striking or important, but in a 
book of this kind we have a right to expect that all the 
facts relating to the House of Douglas should be laid 
before us. 

So much for omissions. There is also cause for com- 
plaint as to the manner in which the author has related 
the facts which he thinks worthy of insertion. In 
dealing with the best-known episodes of Douglas 
history he feels or affects an ennui which may increase his 
reputation for learning, but will certainly communicate 
itself to his readers. The only possible justification for 
repeating a well-worn anecdote is to tell it more vividly 
than it has been told before. We do not know whether 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has set this ideal before his eyes ; 
but we cannot point to a single case in which he has 
improved upon his predecessors. In dealing with more 
recondite incidents he displays the common foible of 
latter-day antiquaries. He is afflicted by the desire of 
rising superior to his subject, or of proving, to vary the 
metaphor, that he can caper freely under the burden of 
his erudition. He endeavours to impose a literary garb 
on facts which have no affinity to literature. In com- 
pilations of this kind it is necessary that the facts 
of the parish register and of the most ordinary legal 
documents should find a place. But there is no neces- 
sity and no excuse for making them the subject of fine 
writing. This is an elementary truth which Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has still to learn. He must be always 
commenting, and his comments are equally banal, 
whether he moralises like a teacher in a Sunday 
school, or whether he assumes that intolerably jocose 
style, lauded on the other side of Tweed as 
‘‘pawkiness”, which the literary critics of certain 
daily papers have done their best to popularise in 
England. The propensity to moralise we can forgive 
since it appears to be spontaneous. But we wish 
that the labour which Sir Herbert has expended 
on his jokes had been more profitably bestowed. 
The value and the interest of his book would have 
been sensibly increased if he had found time to 
explain at the outset the plan upon which he pro- 

sed to write. As it is, those who commence to read 

im without having carefully considered the tables of 
contents to both volumes are likely to be mystified by 
the order in which the biographies of the more dis- 
tinguished Douglases are strung together. The fact 
is that the House of Douglas ramified, at an early 
stage of its history, into three main branches, and that 
Sir Herbert Maxwell deals separately with each of the 
three. He begins with the line of the Earls of Douglas 
which became extinct in 1488. He then carries the reader 
back to the Knight of Liddesdale with whom, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, the line of Morton 
began to make a name for itself : and from this point we 
follow with him the fortunes of the Morton Douglases 
until their elder line is terminated by the execution of 
the Regent in 1581. Thus ends the first volume. In 
the second we are introduced to the line of Angus, and 
it is to this line that Sir Herbert Maxwell gives his 
chief attention after the union of the Crowns, although 
the second line of Morton is parenthetically noticed, 
and the two last chapters of the book are devoted to 
the Douglases of Drumlanrig. We do not quarrel with 
this method of arrangement. It is not more compli- 
cated than the subject-matter, and if it involves 
occasional repetitions and frequent cross-references, 
that is an objection from which no other feasible 
method would be free. The true grievance is that 
we are left to discover the method for ourselves. 

In spite of all defects this book will rank as a useful 
ery of work on a subject which yields to none of its 

ind in fascination. There have been, it is true, some 
private families whose fortunes have run through a 
more varied course and on a wider field. The 
Lusignans of Poitou and the Guises of Lorraine. make 
a more brilliant show in European history, for the 
Douglas influence was always national and usually 
territorial in character. Apart from the two earls, 
father and son, who fought and conquered for the 
French at Baugé and Verneuil the House of Douglas 
has furnished few recruits of note to the great army of 
international knights-errant. Nor has it been prone to 


_precision. 


spread its roots abroad, although there are Douglases 
in Sweden and the Scoti of Piacenza pretend to Douglas 
blood on grounds which are dubious at the best. The 
peculiar interest excited by the name is due to its 
intimate connexion with the fortunes of a single state. 
Few families have done more for the independence of 
their country, or more to rob it of the fruits of 
independence. The narrowness of the stage on which 
the Douglases played a part has made them the type of 
feudal aristocracy. No larger interests and ideas came 
in to divert their minds from the ambitions natural to 
their position. They had the opportunity of showing 
all the faults and virtues of their kind without restraint 


‘and in a contest which drew the attention of all eyes., 


As hammer or anvil, oppressors or oppressed, they 
were always to the fore, and there is no lack of 
material for their estimate. They are an interest- 
ing spectacle, but hardly to be treated as human 
beings. It seems beside the mark to pass a moral 
judgment on those who knew no law but that of force 
and fraud, or to pity the mishaps of men who only 
suffered the doom which they would cheerfully have 
inflicted if the chance had come their way. In power 
and out of it they played for their own hands, and the 
ruffianly element was strong in their most distinguished 
representatives. The Good Sir James, the companion- 
in-arms of Robert Bruce, the hero of the line, comes 
down to posterity with the dark crime of ‘‘the Douglas 
larder” on his reputation. The Regent Morton, who 
alone of the Douglas name approaches the level of a 
great statesman, connived at a murder to discredit his 
sovereign, brought the Reformation to a standstill 
when he had used it as a pretext for the pillage of the 
Church, and massacred political opponents with small 
regard to mercy or good faith. Even the scholar- 
bishop Gavin Douglas comes off badly from a near 
inspection of his conduct; the translation of Vergil 
was a pastime which he was too much inclined to 
lay aside for the more serious work of hunting 
rich preferments and dabbling in dirty intrigues 
at the English Court. The Douglas of legend, 
‘tender and true”, sprang from the brain of the 

rofessional panegyrist, and has no prototype in history. 
The house has been fortunate in the one or two mis- 
fortunes which have moved posterity to accept panegyric 
as if it were uncoloured truth. Ti 


IRISH HOTCH-POTCH. 
“Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland: a Folk-lore 


Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Traditions.” By W. G. Wood-Martin. 2 vols. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 30s. net. 

It comes so 


que is a peculiarly exasperating book. 
near being good, and yet is so misleading as to be 
worse than useless. It was really wanted, but it does 
not supply the want. It is a tragedy of great labour 
misdirected. A trustworthy summary of Irish arche- 
ology, not material monuments alone, butalso folk-lore, 
traditions, and everything bearing upon the prehistoric 
past, would be a real boon to students who at present 
are bewildered by contradictory assertions and a multi- 
tude of preposterous theories advanced by unqualified 
enthusiasts. Colonel Wood-Martin might have per- 
formed this service. He is a genuine student, with a 
vast collection of miscellaneous learning relating to 
Irish antiquities. The valuable classified bibliograph 
of over nine hundred entries shows that he is well 
acquainted with most of what has been written in 
Ireland and England upon his subject, though it 
is singularly defective in all works of German and 
French Keltic scholars. He is also remarkably well 
informed in the matter of local traditions and customs, 
which he has gathered from the people themselves. 
But all these desirable qualifications are vitiated by a 
total lack of critical discrimination and of scholarly 
Apparently it is sufficient that a statement 
should have appeared in print to satisfy Colonel Wood- 
Martin as to.its accuracy. He quotes Huxley and Mr. 
E. Clodd on matters on which they have no title to be 
regarded as authorities; he uses antiquated writers 
whose views have long been exploded, and ignores 
such works as Frazer’s ‘‘Golden Bough” and the 
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‘numerous writings of contemporary anthropologists 
and students of folklore, which are essential to his 
father ambitious scheme. Had he contented himself 
“with classifying the ascertained facts of Irish arche- 
ology, and presenting all that is definitely known in a 
.systematic manner, with full references to the authori- 
ties for each statement, leaving out all theories and 
comparisons with other peoples, he would have per- 
formed a most valuable task. But he labours under 
the fatal delusion that references are ‘‘ pedantic”, and 
thus the one safeguard which every scholar imperatively 
demands in a work of this kind is deliberately dis- 
carded. Let anyone compare the fodtnotes in the 
‘Golden Bough” with the present volumes, and the 
difference between scholarly and unscholarly work will 
be instantly apparent. To pile up instances of local 
custom or tradition in such terms as ‘‘ many years ago 
a peasant in the County Sligo did so and so” is abso- 
lutely worthless as a contribution to scientific folklore 
unless the authority who saw the particular rite or heard 
the tradition from the peasant is precisely cited. 

Not only have we no means of testing the authenticity 
of the statements, but there is often considerable sus- 
picion as to their accuracy. Colonel Wood-Martin 
makes so many absurd mistakes in Greek, Latin, French, 
and even the spelling of English names that one cannot 
feel much confidence in his Irish, or indeed in the 
accuracy of a single fact. He is very fond of sneering 
at the amazing theories of Keltic enthusiasts and at the 
perversions of parsons and priests, but he ought to be 
told that a man who professes to follow only the dry 
light of science makes himself ridiculous when he fails 
to discriminate between real and false authorities, mis- 
quotes ‘those he uses, and deliberately refuses to 
substantiate his statements by references. In short, 
Colonel Wood-Martin had a great opportunity of com- 
piling a much-needed work, and he has thrown it 
away. The worst of it is that this unsatisfactory book 
will naturally hold the field for a time and possibly 
stand in the way of the publication of a more 
scholarly work. We regret very much to see the 
name of the Dublin University Press on these volumes. 
We are aware that the Press at Trinity College is 
mot under academic control in the same manner as 
the Clarendon Press is at Oxford and the Pitt Press at 
Cambridge. The public, however, will naturally assume 
that this book appears under the sanction of Dublin 
University, and such an assumption cannot be to the 
credit of any academic body. 

This is the author’s view of his position : ‘‘Thus an 
archeological writer brings to the light of day 
things which would otherwise remain unnoticed, 
and tries to place an abstruse and dry subject in- 
terestingly before the modern reader, who, as a rule, 
like Gallio of old, cares for none of these things—unless 
they are written in a popular manner.” We do not 
admire ‘‘ popular” science of any kind, but Colonel 
Wood-Martin is sadly deceived if he thinks he has suc- 
ceeded in treating ‘‘an abstruse and dry subject” 
“‘interestingly.””. The subject is far from dry, and 
with any gift of language and historic sense—not to use 
the suspicious term imagination— with any power of 
logical arrangement, it might be made fascinating. 
But the author wanders about from point to point in a 
dreary catalogue of varied examples till the reader 
loses the whole thread of the discourse. We defy 
anyone to keep his attention firmly fixed through- 
out a single chapter. The whole book is full 
of cross scents and red herrings, and -such a hotch- 
potch of miscellaneous unverified and disconnected 
materials we have never had the misfortune to read. 
It possesses popular attractions no more than scientific 
worth. All that can be said for it is that it contains a 
vast quantity of ill-digested information which if pro- 
perly substantiated would be valuable, in spite of the 
amanner in which it is presented, but which without 
references is useless. There are two good things, how- 
ever, in these volumes : first, the classified bibliography, 
though this needs expansion, and secondly the numereus 
illustrations, which, if possessing no artistic merit, offer 
a tolerably comprehensive view of Irish stone monu- 
ments and other antiquities. Wakeman’s imaginative 
restorations of prehistoric scenes, however, are merely 
irritating, and there are several other cuts which ought 


mot to have been inclyded. “When shall-we have a 
really sound text-book of Irish antiquities, conceived in 
the true scientific spirit which. Colonel Wood-Martin 
professes but cannot realise ? 


THE CHEMIST AS MAN. 


‘* Essays in Historical Chemistry.” By T. E. Thorpe. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 12s. net. 


a i is gratifying to find that the series of short 
biographies and essays on distinguished chemists, 
which Dr. Thorpe, now head of the Government 
Laboratories, published in 1894, has been so far appre- 
ciated as to necessitate a new and enlarged edition. 

England has never been without men of science of 
the first flight, but we have been sadly to seek in the 
matter of a scientific public ; with few exceptions there 
has been little market for any scientific book without a 
direct practical end, hence we may take the circulation 
of Dr. Thorpe’s ‘‘ Essays in Historical Chemistry” 
as an encouraging sign. The original volume con- 
sisted of short biographies of some of the older men, 
particularly of the units of that galaxy of stars, Priestley, 
Cavendish, Scheele, Lavoisier, among whom we must 
divide, in degrees which will always vary with our own 
personalities, the honour of the discoveries which led 
to the foundation of modern chemistry. To these have 
now been added some more modern instances, such as 
the memorial lectures delivered by Dr. Thorpe at the 
Chemical Society; in which also a more directly personal 
note is struck, as when he writes about Victor Meyer, 
whose fellow-student he was under Bunsen at Heidel- 
berg, and about Kopp, whose most important deter- 
minations on Atomic Volumes Dr. Thorpe has him- 
self repeated and extended. 

It is perhaps to the teacher and student of science 
that biographical work of this kind is of the greatest 
value—the ordinary mind is apt to envisage a science like 
chemistry as something remote from the factor of 
personality ; doubtless it grew, but the important stage 
is the shining completeness of to-day; the tentative 
gropings of yesterday are viewed with some impatience, 
as in a measure derogatory to the dignity the science 
has now attained. And the teacher is tempted by the 
practical logic of which his knowledge is an example 
to teach his subject as a deductive science, to start with 
a wide and all embracing theory, like that of atoms 
with all its modern developments, and work down- 
wards to the concrete facts. Even if this appears too 
difficult a programme for the ordinary student, there is 
still the temptation to marshal the subject on some 
system appropriate to the mind of the finished scholar, 
and to make an elementary text-book a miniature 
encyclopedia, only limited by its number of pages. It 
is now however beginning to be realised that the mind 
of the individual follows most easily the same path as 
the mind of the race, that the history of a science is one 
of the best guides to the method by which it should be 
taught, and that the young student, without following 
all the ebb and flow of discovery, will best grasp the 
spirit of chemistry if he is put in the position of an 
original investigator of some of the fundamental facts. 
And we venture to say that if any teacher of chemistry 
digests the various essays on the discovery of oxygen 
and hydrogen contained in Dr. Thorpe’s book, and 
particularly if he be thereby led to read Cavendish and 
Lavoisier for himself, he will be in a better position 
than before to appreciate and remove the difficulties 
which beset most students in getting a grasp of the 
conceptions with which chemistry deals. 

But the ordinary reader is perhaps more concerned 
with the human side of the chemists dealt with in a 
book of this kind; is there a ‘“‘ chemist” as such, can a 
type be made to emerge from the many biographies, 
somewhat after the fashion of the composite photo- 
graphs which Galton produced by the fusion into a 
single image of many portraits of individuals belonging 
to a common race? On the whole no: the chemists 
described here are men, and show all the diversity of 
character and situation which characterises the human 
race itself: there is Priestley—Nonconformist parson, 
brilliant, eager, interested in all things ; Cavendish— 
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aristocrat and recluse ; Faraday—the ‘‘ Happy Warrior” 
of science 
** Who every man in arms should wish to be ” ; 


Dumas—administrator and man of the world; Victor 
Meyer—the great teacher with his school of young 
workers round him. Lives there certainly are which 
can be made to fit in with the sort of types we make in 
our own minds—the cold and passionless man of science 
beloved of the lady novelist is he reexemplified and even 
pushed to the degree of caricature in Henry Cavendish : 
the scion of a great house who would hang about the 
door of a scientific assembly too shy to enter the room, 
who lived and died alone hardly conscious of his vast 
wealth, whose passion for silence was carried to the 
extent of not publishing the greater part of his re- 
searches. It is true that we have no account of that 
favourite cockshy of R. L. Stevenson, yet the glory of 
Scottish science—Black, with his tin shoes and dwell- 
ing room of carefully regulated temperature ; but we 
can read of Scheele, the humble Swedish apothecary 
who alone and independently discovered everything, 
and a good deal more, that his contemporaries were 
quarrelling over ; who courted obscurity like a mistress 
and rose above even the “‘ last infirmity ” of fame. 

But in a general way we learn that science and scientific 
men are moved with like passions to ourselves ; we find 
the same intrigues, the same jealousies, the same 
prejudices, which flourish in the common mind of man 
where the dry light of science has never penetrated. 
Science is an affair of yesterday, human nature a 
plant of older and more stubborn,.growth. Even 
nationalism in its more unpleasing forms finds its 
opportunity to blind men’s eyes ; we get hints of the 
existence of a chemistry, led by that distinguished 
man and ex-minister, M. Berthelot, a ‘‘ French 
science” which certainly differs from the chemistry 
of all other nations. And when von Meyer in his his- 
tory of the modern developments of chemistry recounts 
the displacement of the old saffron fields of France by 
the alizarin dye factories of Mannheim, “in fact the 
madder plantations of Alsace, the South of France, and 
Algiers, which were in a flourishing condition twenty 
years ago, have now almost ceased to exist . . . this 
great practical triumph” . . . we perceive less the im- 
partial philosopher, than that particularly unpleasing 
type of German, whose ideal is to trample broad-footed 
through a softer world. One such topic of international 
controversy is treated at some length in these 
pages, the pefennial dispute as to the exact share 
France and England, with Scotland intervening in 
favour of Watt, can claim in discovering the com- 
position of water. It would seem a simple ques- 
tion—the documents are all printed, the dates are gene- 
rally accepted, and the good faith of the protagonists 
is rarely doubted; yet lawyers and men of letters, 
and of science, seem alike to have discussed it in vain, 
and the last shots in the quarrel were being exchanged 
between M. Berthelot and Dr. Thorpe as late as 1890, 
more than a century after the discovery in question. 
Of one matter of the first importance to Englishmen of 
this generation we get some glimpses in Dr. Thorpe’s 
book, the position and value of the scientific man in 
the service of the State ; we read of Graham as Master 
of the Mint, abandoning research till he had imparted 
scientific accuracy to the working of that branch of 
the administration; of Dumas as Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce ; of Canizzaro, ex-revolutionary 
and officer of artillery ; of Mendeléeff, to whom largely 
has been due the action of Russia in opening up to 
commerce the oil-fields of the Caspian. It would bea 
fertile subject—the relation of the expert to the State— 
and no one could treat it better than Dr. Thorpe, 
himself a shining example of the investigator, the man 
of pure science, turned civil servant. 


A ROMAN NOTEBOOK. 
‘** New Tales of Old Rome.” By Rodolpho Lanciani. 
London: Macmillan. 1901. 24s. 
PROF ESSOR LANCIANT is, as everyone knows, an 
accomplished antiquary whose studies cover the 
whole course of Roman history from the earliest times 
to the present day. In his latest work he has used his 


wide knowledge to put forth a most curious medley of 
things new and old. The origin of the book is stated 
in the preface. It would seem that it is based ona 
course of lectures delivered by the author as Gifford 
Lecturer in the University of S. Andrews. It only con- 
tains however those parts of the lectures which refer 
to recent archeologic and historic research in Rome, 
and have not already appeared in other works of 
the same writer. In justice to Professor Lanciani it is 
fair to suppose that the parts which have been thus 
suppressed supplied a backbone to the discourses, 
which are full of interesting matters, connected together 
by the weakest possible thread of logical sequence. 
The reader in fact is made to feel as if it were his 
privilege to accompany the author on a Roman ramble, 
while he holds forth on everything that presents itself, 
with the discursiveness better suited to such an occasion 
than to an academic lecture. Thus, for example, 
the concluding chapter on Scottish Memorials in 
Rome deals with such diverse themes as the 
visit of S. Ninian to Rome in the fourth century; 
the foundation of the Scottish College at Rome in 
the seventeenth century; the excavations of Gavin 
Hamilton, a Scotchman by birth, and of his associates 
in the neighbourhood of Rome ; and the affairs of the 
later Stuarts, James III., Charles III. and Henry IX. 
These again give opportunity for further digressions, 
such as an account of the curious water festival held 
annually in the Piazza Navona, because the two 
Pretenders are recorded to have been spectators ; an 
account of the temple on Monte Cavo which Cardinal 
York destroyed, accompanied by a view of the Roman 
wall in Northumberland inserted to heighten the effect 
of the author’s moralising on the subject. Finally we 
have an account of the Villa Mills on the Palatine, be- 
cause the eponymous Mills was a Scot. Everything 
that is stated is of interest, and the reader feels the wide 
knowledge of his author, but he is exasperated that 
the materials are fastened together by so slight a 
thread. One item, however, in this Scottish chapter, 
is suitable for quotation at a moment when the manage- 
ment of street processions is a current topic. In 1735, 
on the occasion of the funeral of Clementina Sobieski, 
wife of the elder Pretender, the Governor of Rome 
ordered all persons not to trespass on the line of the 
procession, ‘‘ with their coaches, carriages, or wag@ns, 
under the penalty of the loss of the horses besides other 
punishments for the owners of the said coaches, car- 
riages, and wagons, while the coachmen or drivers 
shall be stretched three times on the rack then and there 
without trial or appeal”. 

The artificiality of the writer’s method is equally felt 
in the chapter on ‘‘The Truth about the’ Grave of 
S. Paul”. Antiquaries have suggested that the 
columns of the Basilica of Amilius Paullus in the 
Forum were afterwards used for the Basilica of Paul 
the Apostle, without the walls. That may or may not 
be the case, but the reader is taken backwards and for- 
wards between the two till he is giddy. The whole 
history and circumstances of the AZmilian Basilica are 
narrated without any special regard to the single point 
of possible contact between the two buildings. 

A more satisfactory chapter is that which deals with 
the monuments lately brought to light under the ‘‘ black 
stone” of the Forum. To see them the visitor must 
crouch down in a sort of hole, and peer beneath the 
great slab of black Tznarian marble, wisely but incon- 
veniently maintained by iron supports in the exact posi- 
tion in which it was found. Below he can dimly discern 
the pedestals that supported the pair of lions which, so 
Varro says, once guarded the tomb of Romulus. 
Between the two pedestals is the space that may have 
marked the tomb. Beside one of them is the strange 
pillar with its inscription, probably of sacrificial import, 
which no sane scholar can translate. Behind is the 
base of the altar, and about it were layers of primitive 
votive offerings. The whole group is an impressive 
memorial of the earliest days of Rome. 

It is worthy, however, of remark that in his comments 
on these venerable stones, the author appears to suggest 
that such a discovery is a blow to the critical school of 
Roman historians founded by Niebuhr, and he quotes 
with approval a statement of Professor Ceci to that 
effect. With an equal amount of justice a well-known 
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African traveller attacked the scientific geographers 
who first struck out the central African Lakes from the 
map because they did not regard the positions given by 
Ptolemy as sufficient evidence that the lakes existed. 
Alike in Roman history and in African geography it 
would seem to bea sound method to clear the ground 
bya rigid criticism of evidence, and then to build up with 
the aid of every fresh piece of knowledge that is 
acquired. If the result is to replace something which 
the critic has treated as unproved, this fact need not 
throw discredit on the critic. As it happens however, 
it is by no means clear which, if any, of the theories of 
Niebuhr and Ihne have been impaired by the present 
discovery. It is not Romulus that has been found ; 
it is only the monument which in antiquity was regarded 
as his tomb. 

The book is anonymous, so far as regards the’ trans- 
fator or editor. It bears traces of an American hand, 
such as the prepositional use of ‘‘ back of”, while its 
ftalian origin is betrayed by such a form as “ Iginus” 
for Hyginus. It is abundantly illustrated, from manu- 
scripts and early prints, as well as from photographs. 
Among the latter are some admirable balloon photo- 
graphs of the Forum by Captain Moris R.E. 


NOVELS. 


** The Diamond of Evil.” By Fred Whishaw. London: 
Long. 1902. 6s. 

A reader who spends much time on current fiction 
must often wonder if there can be as many ways of 
writing novels as there are of transcribing tribal lays ; 
and assufedly there are more ways of telling them than 
there are stories totell. An ingenious critic has sug- 

ested the division of novels into definite classes, as :— 
(9 The Murder Mystery, (b) The Jewel Mystery, 
c) The Missing Heir Mystery, (d) The Fraudulent 
Guardian, and soon. The classification would give out 
before the alphabet. It would render the novel-reviewer’s 
task a comparatively easy one ; he would read a book 
and describe it as a good example of class A, or a poor 
example of class D, &c. If this convenient system were 
agreed upon we should describe Mr. Whishaw’s latest 
tale as being an indifferent addition to class B. A 
Sompet of great value is stolen from the forehead of 
an Indian idol—how often we have met this jewel— 
and exercises a baleful not to say a fatal influence on 
the four men concerned in its theft, and a fifth innocent 
man. The story is told partly by one of the soldiers 
who robbed the idol and partly by the man to whom he 
bequeathed his more than doubtful title to the gem ; it 
is presented in a fairly spirited fashion, but the experi- 
enced novel-reader can generally see a chapter or so 
eve which is not the case in really good stories of 

is class. 


‘The Way of Escape.” By Graham Travers. London: 
Blackwood. 1902. 6s. 

The author of this novel has written a book of very 
considerable" merit which cannot fail to interest her 
already large circle of readers. The style is far above 
the average, the characters are exceedingly well drawn, 
and the dialogue, especially that of the children, is 
delightful. It would be difficult to find, within certain 
limitations, a finer character than Vera Carruthers in 
contemporary fiction. The less said of the hero the 
better. His conduct seems to us absolutely con- 
temptible, in spite of his Free Church training. 


‘* McGlusky : beimg a Compilation from the Diary of 
of Remington’s Scouts.” By 
A. G. Hales (War Correspondent). London: 


Treherne. 6s. 


1902. 


Mr. A. G. Hales, War Correspondent, has promptly . 


availed himself of the arrival of peace to ‘“‘make a 
story ” out of the South African War. He has done so 
by inventing a ‘‘ reeleegious” Scot- Australian and 
taking him through an improbable series of adventures 
in the Transvaal in Basutoland and elsewhere in South 
Africa. Mr. A. G. Hales, War Correspondent, does not 
succeed in interesting us in his hirsute hero, and does 
not succeed in amusing us as we are presumably meant 
to be amused, by his doings. Incidentally Mr. A. G. 
Hales, War Correspondent, brings charges against the 


British officers of thinking more of curios looted from 
Boer farms than of the British sick and wounded, and 
of not knowing how to do the work with which they 
were entrusted ; this, of course, to give McGlusky a 
chance af showing them. There are not wanting in 
this book other things of questionable taste. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire.” By Herbert W. 
Tompkins. London: Macmillan. 1902. 6s. 
Hertfordshire for London people has of late years had 
nothing like the vogue of Surrey. Yet it is one of the most 
charming of the Home Counties, having parks and rivers, 
ancient villages and market towns that are a joy to the 
man who has a heart and eye for what is best in English 
scenery. Perhaps the rivers are dropping out of the list of 
Hertfordshire’s good things, now that the upper reaches of the 
Mimram, or Maran as Mr. Tompkins calls it, have been 
pumped dry by water companies and the head waters 
of the Lea in summer reduced to a trickle. But the 
rude horde of cyclists who wheel furiously out of 
northern London every Saturday afternoon and on Sundays, 
drink at their pet public-house for an hour or so, and then 
wheel furiously back to London—do not as a rule get much 
further than Hatfield or Welwyn ; and the lanes and by-roads 
which Mr. Tompkins with his pen and Mr. Griggs with his 
pencil describe so feelingly in this volume, are immune from 
them. Codicote, Panshanger, Wheathampstead, Ayot S. Peter, 
Cassiobury, Mackery End—they are alluring names to those 
who know their Hertfordshire well. Mr. Tompkins knows 
something of the wild life of his county, and more perhaps of 
its literary associations. Widford he cannot think of save in 
connexion with Rosamund Gray and Allan Clare. No one 
indeed must tell the story of Hertfordshire who is not steeped 
in his Charles Lamb and his Walton. We think by the way 
that Mr. Tompkins’ praise of “ The Lives” is not very nicely 
done. He calls them “those five admirable but brief biogra- 
phies which inspired the well-known sonnet by Wordsworth ” ! 
As a whole this book is good. 


“Maximilian I.” By R. W. Seton Watson. 
Constable. 1902. 55. net. 

This is the Stanhope Historical Essay of 1901 by a com- 
moner of New College, which has won the praise of the best 
judges as a sound and sane piece of work. We do not profess 
to find much literary charm in this account of the most famous 
member of the House of Hapsburg, but it is clearly the work of 
a man who has discrimination and much industry in research. 
Maximilian was no Frederick the Great, but it is not to be 
wondered at that he is a national hero whe ranks with 
Barbarossa, for he was German to the core, ardent in love of 
his country. In the wideness of his interests he might remind 
one of the present ruler of Germany: in literature he was far 
from being a dabbler such as Frederick. In an age of royal 
licentiousness Mr. Watson finds Maximilian, though far from 
spotless, to compare favourably with Charles VIII., Francis I. 
and Henry VIII “He seems to have loved the gracious 
Mary faithfully and tenderly, and it is said that to the day of 
his death, any mention of her name drew from him a deep 
sigh of remembrance.” It appears however that he had at 
least eight natural children. 


“The Early History of Venice.” 
London: Allen. 1902. 75. 6d. net. 
In this volume Mr. Hodgson tells the history of Venice from 
its emergence out of the political confusion of the Gothic 
invasion, to the epoch of the great Doge, Enrico Dandolo, when 
the Venetian fleet took part in the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders, in 1204. Just as the Valdesi were in part the 
descendants of refugees who were driven by the Goths from 
the plains of Lombardy to find a nest in the Cottian Alps, 
so the population of the cities in the eastern plains of North 
Italy took refuge in the lidi and islands of the lagoons. “The 
first beginnings of Venice are thus an incident in the history of 
Attila, the scourge of God, and he may in a sense be looked on 
as the founder of the city”, writes Mr. Hodgson. The book isa 
careful and scholarly narrative ; and it may be recommended 
to all those travellers who desire to obtain some adequate 
historic equipment before they begin to study the antiquities 
and art of the “ Queen of the Adriatic”. 


“Savage Island.” By Basil Thomson. London: Murray. 
1902. 75. 6d. net. 

Mr. Basil Thomson’s writings on Polynesia are so well 
known that any new book from his pen on that or any cognate 
subject need only be announced to be in demand. In this 
account of a sojourn in Niué and Tonga he is at his best. The 
Niueans and the Tongans are an extremely interesting people, 
and will be none the less interesting to the average Briton 
because they prefer the Union Jack to any other flag, if the 
white man must be their governor. Fataaiki’s letter to Queen 
Victoria is a gem of native naiveté and diplomacy. It opens, 
“ We the chiefs and rulers and governors of Niué-Fekai desire to 
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pray your Majesty, if it be your pleasure, to stretch out towards 

us your ny hand, that Niué may hide herself in it and be 

safe”. ey feared lest some other powerful nation should 
come and trouble them. The book is worth reading both for 
the information it contains and the delightful style in which that 

information is conveyed. 

“British Trade and the Zollverein Issue.” By L. G. Chiozza. 
London: “ Commercial Intelligence” Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited. 1902. Is. 

Mr. Chiozza’s survey of British trade is comprehensive. He 
is clearly opposed to the Zollverein idea, but he claims to 
approach the subject with impartiality—a claim which will lend 
weight to his thinly veiled sympathies with Sir Robert Giffen. 
He harps upon the disproportion of population and business 
as between Great Britain and the colonies, and states the 
difficulties in the way of any “sort of Zollverein” arrangement 
— the desire of the earnest federationist to overcome 

em. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The feature of the new quarterlies is of course Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne’s article on Charles Dickens, with which we deal in 
another column. An appreciation of Dickens by Mr. 
Swinburne is a literary event of considerable importance, and 
it says much for the literary merits of the quarterlies that it in 
no way eclipses the interest of the remaining articles. Asa 
matter of fact the present issue of the reviews is particularly 
strong on the literary side. In the “ Quarterly” in addition 
to Mr. Swinburne’s a such subjects as James Russell 
Lowell, the Golden Age of English Prose, George Darley “a 
forgotten poet”, and Italian poets of to-day are more or less 
adequately treated ; in the “Edinburgh” are Victor Hugo, 
the Last Voyage of Ulysses, Some Racial Contrasts in 
Fiction,—which starts off with a quite—unsolicited testi- 
monial to the magnificent qualities of the “ Anglo-Saxon 
race”—and War and Poetry, which surveys the rise 
and growth of martial verse in Great Britain. The war 

try of the present is very unlike that of the past. “A 
ndred years ago” says the reviewer, “ poets were satisfied 
with the simple motive of their country’s triumph. This seemed 
reason enough in itself why men should with an easy conscience 
violently deprive of the light of day and life fellow-creatures 
with whom they had no personal quarrel, why lands should be 
devastated and the keen sword of sorrow pierce the hearts of 
women. The modern writers, we mean those of the finer school, 
desire to find a motive for this motive, a superior reason why 
their country should triumph”. Poetry would thus seem in 
these days to be not so much an incentive to patriotic daring 
as an auxiliary of reason and humanity. “The anxiety of 
writers at home to find motives for war of a kind superior to 
those which satisfied their ancestors is perhaps one out of 
many signs of an increasing contradiction between the fact of 
war and the conscience of civilised humanity.” 

The political and historical articles in the reviews are not 
less striking than the literary. In the “Quarterly” the South 
African survey resolves itself into a plea that something should 
be done to get more women into the country. Before the war 
the numerical excess of males over females in the white popu- 
lation was 69,000 thus reversing the order of things which 
obtains in Europe. After the war the deficiency is likely to be 
still more marked, for although many men have fallen the 
number of new settlers will probably more than balance the 
loss. “No scheme of Anglification can be effective which 
neglects the inevitable consequence of a lack of women.” That 
is neither a discovery nor a new proposition, but it cannot be 
stated too persistently. The “Edinburgh ” reviews the situ- 
ation which peace has created, and approves of the measures 
of the Government, including Mr. Chamberlain’s resolve not to 
prohibit the reassembly of the Parliament in Cape Colony. 
What is likely to happen can, we fear, hardly be doubtful. Yet 
the “Edinburgh” is astonished how little the inevitable con- 
sequences of each step taken in South Africa from the date of 
the Bloemfontein Conference were foreseen. The disasters 
which were the penalty of lack of foresight afford the 
“ Quarterly ” a text for driving home some of the lessons which 
the war brought withit. The writer takes Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
view that what is wanted in both the army and the navy isa 
system which permits responsibility and power to go hand in 
hand, and creates an Intelligence Department capable of anti- 
cipating events and armed with resources for the discovery of 

~ facts on which alone a wise judgment can be formed. 
is needed is that “the effective men with special knowledge ” 
should be placed at the top, and given a free hand in the 
management of their departments. The “ Quarterly” advocates 
ter publicity. “Much nonsense is talked about the need 
official secrecy, but experience proves that as a rule this 
secrecy is only useful to veil incompetency.” An article on the 
Colonial Conference temperately sets forth reasons for doing 
little, but in dealing with Free-trade admits that “some present 
loss may be worth incurring as an insurance against future 
disaster”. The “Quarterly” will have nothing to do with 
“ambitious schemes” of federation, but that it is not satisfied 
with things as they are on the trade side is evident from its plea 


for the creation of a council of trade to watch over menaced! 
commercial interests. i 

An article in the “Quarterly” on Pan-Germanism and 
another in the “Edinburgh” on the Albanian question, both 
obviously written by experts, are valuable contributions to the- 
general stock of information on European problems concerning 
which the average Briton knows little. The writer on Pan- 
Germanism is an Austrian, and some of his reflections may 
be as instructive to Germans in general and Prussians in par-’ 
ticular as to Englishmen. Latter-day Pan-Germanism has not 
been wholly dissociated from the pro-Boer campaign. It is: 
part of the Pan-German scheme to appropriate Holland, and 
the “Quarterly” puts some pertinent questions as to the 
annexation of a portion of Denmark, the annihilation of Polis 
nationality in Posen and the dethronement of the King of 
Hanover. German hostility to England in South Africa has, 
says the “ Quarterly”, put a spoke in the Pan-German wheel. 
The conflict of interests and opinions, however, which stand in- 
the way’of Pan-Germanism is harmony itself when compared 
with the divisions which distract Albania. Sad would be the 
plight of the Sultan, says the “Edinburgh”, if the Albanians 
were united among themselves. “They would lose no time in 
turning their rocks into impregnable fortresses and his Valis. 
and Kaimakams into vagrants—as in fact they often do. But 
fortunately for the Sultan they are torn by incessant dissen- 
sions. . . . The Gheg hates the Tosk, the Mohammedan 
suspects the Christian, the Roman Catholic detests, and is: 
detested by, the Greek Orthodox.” And what these elements 
cannot do to complete the chaos the emissaries of Russia, 
Austria and Italy accomplish. 

The “ Church Quarterly Review” and the “ Law Quarterly” 
will be discussed next week. ’ 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Cours de Littérature Celtigue. Tome XII. Principaux A uteurs 
de PAntiquité a consulter sur [ Histoire des Celtes. Par 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. Paris: Fontemoing. 1902. 


This volume is a valuable guide to the study of early Keltic 
history. M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville has made an exhaus- 
tive study of classical authors to learn what they tell of the 
Kelt, and as his period of research which practically begins 
with Hecatzus of Miletus ends with Marcellus Empiricus of 
Bordeaux who died in 395 A.D. we are placed in a position to 
obtain a fair view of how the Kelt impressed the Greek and 
Roman. In addition to a useful analysis, the lectures contain. 
some searching criticism. Particularly interesting are the com- 
ments on Druidism. “ Le Druide n’est pas comme le gutuatres 
celui qui invoque spécialement tel ou tel dieu, cest le trés 
savant homme, dru-vid-s; tous les dieux sont également de 
sa compétence, et grace 4 la magie sa puissance égale la leur” 
(p. 187). The Druid, our author thinks, was introduced into 
Gaul from Britain, a view coinciding with that of some Keltic 
scholars in this country. Those who consider that the modern 
Welsh people are a combination of Kelt and Iberian will thank. 
him for the passage from Xenophon teiling that there were 
Keltic and Iberian mercenaries in the army of Dionysius the- 
elder (p. 48). 

L’Eau Couranie. Par Edouard Rod. Paris: Charpentier. 
1902. 3f. Soc. 

The country is the scene most chosen by M. Edouard Rod 
in his polished novels ; plains, mountains, villages, little towns, 
he loves them all and portrays the life calm, the life uneventful’ 
in the uniquest fashion. Indeed M. Edouard Rod stands 
alone—has no rivals, no successful imitators. This time, he 
introduces us to simple peasants, the Bertignys; worthy folk, 
yet unfortunate. They love their home, their farm ; but their 
“ property ” is mortgaged, they cannot pay their way, and, after 
innumerable disasters, “ Pied-des-Bois”, the ground the 
Bertignys have owned for centuries, is sold by auction. This is 
M. Rod’s theme—a slight one. But our author at no time goes. 
in for incidents ; his aim is simply to convey a clear idea of 
the life led by his characters, and that he accomplishes 
entirely successfully. The father Bertigny and his children 
are the most convincing creations, and the faithful old 
servant (who has worries of her own, yet banishes them in order 
to find a solution to the worries of the Bertignys) wins one’s’ 
esteem and affection. Then, there is a crafty fellow—vaguely 
described as a business man—who is partly responsible for the 
sale of “ Pied-des-Bois ” ; a hard, malicious family who even- 
tually take possession of the property, a typical old peasant 


‘who clings close to his moneg, while such necessary characters 


as the old postman and e-champétre complete the 
society. The t dialect 1s perfectly represented. Take, 
for example, the avaricious old peasant who refuses to grant 
his son-in-law a loan “Hum, hum”, he grumbles, “un 

ét, un cadeau, un prét dans les familles, Cest bonnet 
lanc et blanc bonnet. Et puis, tu comprends, cest 
pas seulement ca: quand on donne aux uns, il faut donner 
aux autres. ... A/o, tu comprends, on donne a personne. 
Ca met tout le monde d’accord. . . . Pardine! On s’arrange 
toujours”. Finally, the climax is most powerfully con- 
ceived. One night Bertigny feels that he must visit “ Pied- 
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des-Bois, and once there, he loses his head. Another's 
roperty now ; the property of enemies. And Bertigny, beside 
Pineal with’ fury and despair, sets light to the barn. Then, 
“Tl leva les bras vers le ciel, les agita dans des gestes de folie, 
et poussé par une de ces vagues de desespoir qui emportent un 
homme comme les lames de la mer un fétu, il descendit en 
courant vers l’étang, ow il s’engouffra . . . L’eau qui clapotait 
sur son corps éteignit Pincendie”. In truth, a fine novel ; and 
one that cannot fail to earn further fame for M. Rod. 
La Blonde Lijian, Par Jean Rameau. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1902. 3f. 50c. 

M. Jean Rameau’s latest story opens gaily—for at the-outset 
we find the Comte Francois de Puymarie following an 
American girl of great beauty all the way from Paris to 
Bordeaux. Soon, he loves her ; but when he marries her, a 
nightmare begins. Lilian Longford, in fact, is one of those 
over-dressed, common-minded, selfish, ill-bred, young ladies 
from New York who stand in need of the severest snubbing. 
The Comte is something of a celebrity, and, in the beginning, 
she pesters him for his autograph. In New York, each 
member of the Longford family, and all the Longfords’ friends 
want autographs. Parvenus, of course, the Longfords ; and 
M. Jean Rameau (the author of that brilliant satire, “ Le 
Dernier Bateau”) shows them up in the cleverest manner. 
Eventually Lilian de Puymarie deceives her husband ; and 
the Comte, an honourable and a highly sensitive man, is 
wrecked. The wife lies and lies, and manages to bring her 
husband back to her; but he is always suspicious, always ill 
at ease. It is the Comte’s misfortune that he and his wife live 
together to the end, for he cannot bear the idea of a scandal. 
Lilian is brilliantly portrayed, and we imagine that M. Rameau 
must have met her. We regret that she is not punished, or at 
least sent back to New York; and we regret that the Comte 
de Puymarie ever followed her to Bordeaux. 


Jim Blackwood, Jockey, Par Valentin Mandelstamm. Paris : 
Juven. 1902. 3f. Soc. 

The author of “ Amoral”, that amazing book of adventure, 
once again proves himself to be thoroughly acquainted with all 
phases of life. In fact, we have the greatest admiration for 
M. Valentin Mandelstamm, and must congratulate him u 
having made so uninteresting a person as a jockey interesting. 
That is no mean achievement, and the feat is all the more 
remarkable because the author is a poet. But there is nothing 
poetical about Jim Blackwood, who arrives at Chantilly one 
cold morning from England to act asa stable lad. There is 
veritable pathos in his letters to “ Kitty ”—Kitty, a country girl, 
whom he has left behind. And he works hard for her sake, 
and dreams of marrying her, and has just been promoted 
to the proud position of jockey when he learns that 
Kitty has run away with a nobleman. How Kitty 
returns, to Jim, and becomes his mistress, is too powerful 
a situation to be revealed briefly here ; suffice it to say that, in 
order to cope with his mistress’ extravagance, Blackwood 
becomes dishonest. His decline and fall are most tragically 
described, and one sympathises deeply with the unhappy jockey. 
As for Kitty—well, she runs away again. But the most masterly 
part of the whole book is when Jim and Kitty are seen together 
again, many years later. Both are wrecks—but love -one 
another now. Kitty is faded and shabby, Jim is bent and 
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‘agged—and, on the race course, Jim Blackwood, the once I 


jockey, gives “tips” to provincials in exchange for 
ile Kitty, once beautiful and brilliant, hawks about 
vace-cards and newspapers and pencils. This is a very 
remarkable, a very impressive chapter ; and the end, when Jim 
dies from injuries sustained through falling from a horse, is 
another fine bit of work. The principal characters have been 
carefully sketched, especially the old trainer and Jim’s one 
faithful “pal”. “Jim Blackwood” is a book to be read; 
and M. Mandelstamm is a writer who may be confidently 
expected to do great things in the future. 


Par Paul Perret. Paris: Ollendorff. 1902. 
A very dull, uninteresting, and indifferently written book. 
In fact, we cannot detect a single good feature ; and wonder 
that the volume should have found a publisher.. “Casa Maris” 
is the name of a house inhabited by a retired singer Madame 
Duval and her adopted child Jeanne. When Séverin Gensac 
‘appears, a faithful retainer declares, “ With that man enters 
evil”. Then, a child of one of the servants dies. Séverin 
marries Jeanne, and makes her unhappy. Madame Duval is 
murdered, which makes the faithful retainer raise his finger and 
say, “ With that man enters evil”. Jeanne, we suppose, is in- 
‘tended to be charming and natural and fresh ; but she squabbles 
with her husband over money matters, and is determined not to 
with her dot. Séverin is certainly a scoundrel, but Jeanne 
is intolerable. She calls the faithful retainer abruptly “Vieux”. 
“She is for evemeonsulting a lawyer about her husband’s follies 
and flirtations. She prospers, while her husband is killed in a 
brawl. The story has no plot, no purpose ; and did not the 
title-page credit M. Perret with seven or eight novels, we 
should put down this as a first book by a writer who should 
“be discouraged. For instance, when Séverin Gensac becomes 
a politician, we are introduced to his secretary and told that he 
is an amazing man. Much about the secretary—so that we 
wonder whether he is going to betray, or die for, his employer. 
But the secretary disappears after having written a few letters, 
and M. Perret immediately forgets him. Seriously, M. Perret 
had no right to send out “ Casa Maris” for review ; and should 
be thoroughly ashamed of having written it. 


_ Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Juillet. 3f. 

The opening article is a thrilling account by Pierre Loti of a 
visit to the Maharajah of Travancore. We have never found 
the charm and mystery of a tropical night so vividly described 
and yet with so little exaggeration of language as by this prac- 
tised hand. The whole story is told with marvellous attention 
to detail and yet with the breadth of treatment that leaves an 
ineffaceable general impression. It is Pierre Loti at his best. 
There is an extremely good article on Frederick the Great as a 
politician by M. Dubois. He rightly lays stress on the 
supremely practical nature of Frederick’s intellect, he always 
aimed at the possible and never lost himself in vain and 
grandiose visions. He was moderate in his desires and un- 
scrupulous, he abandoned his allies in 1742 with as little com- 
punction as Lord Bute showed when he abandoned Prussia in 
1763, but the writer rightly classes him as among the greatest 
of Sovereigns. We await with interest the judgment on him as 
aman. M. Charmes has some just comments on the scanda- 
lous treatment of the Orders in France but thinks the Ministry 
safe so long as it buys extreme support by persecution. He 
thinks too that the Army Bill now passing through the Senate 
bodes ill for France. a 
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Telegraphic Address : CLovEwort, Lonpon.” 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £80,000 THREE PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum Price, £91 per cent. 


OTICE is hereby | thet it is the intention 

of the rm of this SELL by TENDER £80,000 

THREE PER CEN PERPETUAL D BENTURE & TOCK, in accordance 
with the provisions of Eh South Metropolitan Gas Acts, 1882 and 1896. 

Particulars of same, with form of tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the undersigned, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tuesday. 
the sth day of August next. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be accepted 
at a lower price than at the rate of £91 money for each £100 Debenture Stock. 


order, 
FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
Offices, 709 ~ Kent Road, London, S.E. 
h July. 1902. 


LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 


HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, es: within easy driving 
stance of Sandring otel "bus meets all trains. — shooting 
may be had in September by the day. For terms apply to THe Proprietor. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY SvEnie at8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W, 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for General Ad Advice 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


LA REWUE 
(Ancienne REVUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro spécimen 24 Numéros par an. 


SUR DEMANDE. ANNEE. Richement illustrés. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. 


Au prix de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &l’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 

Bay roubles, 20 marks ou 24 lires) on a un abonnement y bn an pour LA 
UE RICHEMENT ILLUSTREE. 

La collection annuelle de La Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie de & 
volumes, ornés d’environ 1500 gravures et contenant plus de 400 articles, ét 
nouvelles, romans, etc. 

“* Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas FILs), Lag 'LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des | les les 
plus passionnantes” ,(FRANCISQUE Sarcey); “rien n'est plus. utile « ue résumé 
de Zora); “elle a une situation et pré- 

grandes revues frangaises et (Les 
ret REV E études " (Figaro): 

La Revue parait Z rer et de 15 chaque nae et ne  eubiie que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francaia et étrangers. 

Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
dies, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc. 

“Les eee regoivent de nombreuses primes de - (Demander nos Pro- 

ictus.) 

*on s'abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste dela France et de I'étrangers 
chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans les bureaux.de La. Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
12! 


Directeur: Jean Finor. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE KING'S RACEHORSES. 


A History of the Connection of His Majesty K 
ajesty King 


the Seventh with the National 


By EDWARD SPENCER. 
With Additional Notes by Lord Marcus BeresForp, Equerry 
to His Majesty. 
J IN TWO LIMITED EDITIONS. 
I. Edition de Luxe, printed on’ Hand-made paper, with twenty 
Plates in Photogravure, limited to 320 copies, Royal 4to. 


UNDER wae £3 3s. net. 
OFFICIAL II. Edition Regale, printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 50 
copies, the Photogravure Plates on India Paper, one hand- 
‘ coloured, with a duplicate set of Plates in me Portfolio 
rx fuahe. Res copy numbered signed by the Author. Imperial 4to. 
ne 


frre imperial 4to. Prospectus, giving a full description of the Work, 


THE OPINION OF THE ‘‘ TIMES” ON THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
“No more appro} riate time could have been selected for the publication of a 
book such as this, which relates with much wealth of detail and in a very spirited 
style the history of the King’s connection with the Turf. Mr. Spencer is fully 
justified in his claim that this volume will be ‘a record for all time of the important 
part which His Majest: has taken in racing affairs.’ The volume has been most 
sumptuously got up, g illustrated with twenty plates in photogravure from 
photographs by Mr. Clarence Hailey, of Newmarket, who has the sole right of 
photographing the King’s horses—these plates, with a special one of His Majesty 
as a frontispiece, presenting the King’s principal racehorses, his two trainers (first 
Porter and subsequently Richard Marsh), and his jockeys. Yet all the 
money lavished upon the exterior of this fine book would be thrown away were the 
contents deficient in interest or lacking in accuracy : but the text is by no means 
the least attractive part of the volume, while the author appears to have thoroughly 
mastered his subject.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DWELLERS BY THE RIVER. By Mrs. CampngLt Praep. 


Ready. 
THE MILL OF SILENCE. By Bernarv Cares. 
IN SUMMER SHADE. By Mary E. Mann. (Ready. 
A WILFUL WOMAN. ByG. B. Buren. (Ready. 
HIS ITALIAN WIFE. By Lucas CLEEvE. (Ready. 


THE DIAMOND OF EVI By Frep. WHIsHAW. (Ready. 
THE COURTSHIP OF SARAH. By Saran TYTLER. [/uly 30. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A COURT MILLINER. By L. T. 


EADE. [August. 
GEORGE AND SON. By Epwarp H. Cooper. 
THE TURNPIKE HOUSE. By Fercus Hume. [August. 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS. By Mrs. Lovetr CAMERON. 


A 
THE FOOLING OF DON JAIME. By Wiuam Tennent 
GARNETT. [August. 


AN OUTSIDER’S, YEAR. By Florence 

CRIMSON LILIES. By May Crome in. 

THE SCARLET SEAL. By Dick Donovan. 

A WOMAN’S CHECKMATE. By J. E. Muppocx. 
MISTLETOE MANOR. By Hume Nisser. (Fully Illustrated by 


the Author). 
BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. AYLMER GowINc. 
AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. Cov_son KERNAHAN. 
THE CAR OF PH@BUS. By Rosert James LEEs. 
ZEALANDIA’S GUERDON. By S. WALKER (‘‘ Coo-ee”’). 
THE LAST FORAY. By R. H. Forster. 
THE PURPLE OF THE ORIENT. By Lucas Cleeve. 
THE FUTURE OF PHYLLIS. By ApELIne SERGEANT. 
THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. By G. B. Burcin. 
THE WORLD MASTERS. By Georce Grirritu. 
THE ARCADIANS. By J.S. Fiercuer. (Illustrated). 
FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. Campsett Praep. [A new long 
Novel now /rs¢ published. } 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
DEAD CERTAINTIES. By NarHaniet Gussins, Author of 
“ Pick-Me-Ups,” &c. 
TRANSPLANTED. By NicHotas P. Murpny, Author of “A 
Corner in Ballybeg,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. [A Book of Humour.] 


UP TO-MORROW. By W. Carrer Prarts, Author of ‘Papa 
— &c. With about 60 Iliustrations by the Author. [A Book of+ 


umour. } 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CONVICT LIFE. By Georce Grirritn, 
Author of “In an Unknown Prison Land,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


ETIQUETTE AND ENTERTAINING. By Mrs. L. Heaton 
ArmstronG, Author of “ Etiquette for Girls,” ‘‘ Good Form,” ‘‘ Letters to a 
Bride,” &c. Long 12mo. rounded edges, cloth, rs. 


LONC’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRICHT NOVELS. 


New Volumes. 
mm SILENT HOUSE IN PIMLICO. By Fercus Hume. [Rk 
UR WIDOW. By Florence Warpen. 
Fercus Hum 


A TRAITOR IN LONDON. By E. (Ready. 
MRS. MUSGRAVE AND HER HUSBAND. By Riciarp Marsn. [Ready. 
THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. By Rita. + [ust out. 


A CABINET SECRET. Py Guy Boornay. (Just ont. 

ROBERT ORANGE. By Joun Otiver [/ust ont. 

A MAN OF TO-DAY. By Heten Martuers. July 30. 
A 


ITTER FRUIT. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. [ 
PROGRESS OF PAULINE KESSLER, By Frevemc Canna’ 


August. 
THE THREE DAYS’ TERROR. By). S. Frercuer. i 


ugust. 
Sa” Other Novels by the most popular Authors of the day will be added to the 
Series in due course. Complete List of the Series post free. 


MR. LONG'S COMPLETE CATALOGUE IS NOW READ 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
122 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Right Hon. Joseph’ Chamberlain (H. C. Pedder). Stock. 29. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 

A Flying Post (Tresham Quaines). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 

The Virginian (Owen Wister). Macmillan. 6s. 

Mrs. Clyde (Julien Gordon) ; A Five Years’ Tryst (Sir Walter Besant) ; 
Jair, the Apostate (A. G. Hales) ; Miss Quillet (S. Baring Gould) ; 
Barbara’s Money (Adeline Sergeant); The Branded Prince 
(Weatherby Chesney). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Passion of Mahael (Lilian Bowen Rowlands). Unwin. 6s. 

Jagabond Papers (J. F. Fraser). Scott. 15. 
Hookey : a Cockney Burlesque (A. Neil Lyons). Unwin. 2s. 


HIsTorY. 


Parliament Past and Present (Arnold Wright and Philip Smith). 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The French Revolution (Thomas Carlyle. Edinburgh Edition). 
Chapman and Hall. 2s. net. ° 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Human Evolution: an Inductive Study of Man (G. Rome Hall). 
Sonnenschein. 75. 6d. 


Books. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book I. (Edited by A. S. Wilkins). Dent. 
Is. net. 

Modern Book-keeping and Accounts. 
(William Adgie). Macmillan. 2s. 

A First German Grammar (W. Scholle and G. Smith). Blackie. 


Part II.: Intermediate 


Is. 6d. 

S. Mark in Greek (Sir A. F. Hort). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

In the World of Books, 1s. 6¢. ; In Realms of Gold, 1s. 3d. (English 
Reading Books) ; Elementary Geometry (W. C. Fletcher), 15. 6d.;. 
Vergil’s AZneid, Book III. (M. T. Tatham), 1s. 6¢. Arnold. 

Select Orations and Letters of Cicero (Allen and Greenough’s Edition. 
Revised by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge). Boston and 
London: Ginn and Co. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Coronation Ceremonial (Herbert Thurston, S.J.). Catholic 
Truth Society. 6d. 

The Law of Growth and other Sermons (Right Rev. Phillips Brooks). 
Macmillan. 

An Eirenicon for Churchmen (W. B. Bradstock). Stock. 2s. net. 


TRAVEL. 


The New Guides: — Stratford-on-Avon (Harold Child). Grant 
Richards. 2s. net. 

Brittany (S. Baring Gould). Methuen. 35. 

Ireland. Part I. (M. J. B. Baddeley. 
45. net. 

Murray’s Handbook for Berkshire. Stanford. 6s. 

Norfolk (W. A. Dutt). Methuen. 3s. 

Evesham and the Neighbourhood. Evesham: W. and H. Smith, 
Is. 6d. net. 


Fifth Edition). Dulau. 


VERSE. 
Rainbows (Olive Custance). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Invaders, The (F. A. McKenzie), Grant Richards. 2s. 6a- 


net. 

Art of Extempore Speaking, The (Harold Ford. Third Edition). 
Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

Glossary, A, to the Works of William Shakespeare (Rev. Alexander 
Dyce). Sonnenschein. 

New Shakespeareana (Vol. I., No. 2, January-April, 1902). Shake- . 
speare Press. 4s. net. 

Phantom Millions, The (T. P. O’Connor). Bristol: Arrowsmith. Is. 

Political Reorganisation of the People(William Sanders). Sonnenschein. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Robinson Crusoe (‘* The World’s Classics ”’). Grant Richards. Is. net. 

Views of Cambridge University. Gale and Polden. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July <8, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Library of 
JAMES WARD, Esq., of Nottingham, including an unique Copy of the hitherto 
unknown First Edition of Watts’s Divine Songs, and other Works by the same 
Author; the Ward Nottinghamshire Manuscripts; Autograph Letters, &c.; a 
rtion of the LIBRARY of ALEXANDER HOWELL, Esq., com — | 
ult Literature ; Books illustrated by Bewick, Cruikshank, Leech; Co 
Panoramic Views ; Chap Books; Books of Prints; and Extra Illustrated Books ; 
and other Properties, including Illuminated Hore and other Liturgical Manu- 
scripts ; Lamb's King and Queen of Hearts, 1818 ; Specimens of the Early Presses ; 
Books on Vellum ; Seventeenth Century English Literature, comprising the Second 
Folio Shakespeare with the rare Smethwick eg Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
First Edition ; Milton’s Lycidas, First Edition; Poems and Paradise Regained ; 
Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans; Swckling’s Fragmenta Aurea; Cowley’s Poetical 
Blossoms ; Clasmata, by H. W., believed to be unique : and other Early a 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Engraved Works, 3 vols.; Engravings from the Works of Sir 


m Missal, printed at 
and perfect copy of the extremely rare 


Catalogues may be had. 


Thomas Lawrence ; ey &c.; a rare 
in 14) 
May be viewed. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net. each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. . 
By HERBERT PAUL. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
Right Hon. Lorp Avesury, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams and Map. §8vo. 15s. net. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philoso- 
phical Essays by Eight Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by HENRY STuRT. 8vo. tos. net. 


CONTENTs :—Error. By G. F. Stout, M.A.—Axioms as Postu- 
lates. By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A.—The Problem of Freedom in its 
Relation to Psychology. By W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A.—The 
Limits of Evolution. By G. E. Underhill, M.A.—Origin and 
Validity in Ethics.—By R. R. Marett, M.A.—Art and Personality. 
By Henry Sturt, M.A.—The Future of Ethics: Effort or Abstention ? 
By F. W. Bussell, D.D.—Personality, Human and Divine. By 
Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. 


AUGUST NOS. READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. ContTENTsS ror AUGUST: 
THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. Chaps. | THE MADNESS OF THE MOUN.- 


XII.-XIV. TAINS. 

MYSTIC MARRIAGES. By Marcus | THE DEEP-SEA FISHERMAN. 
REED. THE POETRY OF COURTS sae 

THE AMENITIES OF PUBLIC CORONATIONS. By R. 
LIFE. VERNEDE. 

THE FLAME-FLOWER. By W.H. | WHAT WAS THE RENAISSANCE? 


Ocitvie. {By Ports. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contaihs:— 
LEAVE-TAKING. By Wittiam Watson. 


THE LAST DAYS OF ST. PIERRE: 
I. A Graphic Record of the Martinique Disaster: Being a Letter written to 
., the absent Bishop in the form of a journal. By the Very Rev. G. Paret, 
Vicar General of Martinique. 
Il. Life in the Doomed City. 


P. T. BARNUM, SHOWMAN AND HUMORIST. By Joe: Benton. 
Illustrated. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 


TOM JARNAGAN, JUNIOR. (Long Story Complete in this Number.) By 
FRANCIS LYNDE. 


THE LITTLE’MAID OF THE BEACH. Story. By FLorence Francis. 

MIKE DEEHAN’S SPREE. Story. By Mary Denset. 

J. RADFORD'S DIAMOND-DIGGING. Story. By Tuomas A. JANviER. 
~ And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


ELLIOT SFOGK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. Imcrowm8vo, bound imcloth, as. 6d. net. 
RIGHT HON. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 
A Study of His Character as a Statesman. , 
By H. C. PEDDER. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


LAYS AFTER LABOUR, or Evening 


Songs. By Witt1am Cryer. 
** The poems are of considerable merit and they are instinct with fine natural 
feeling.” —Rock. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ECHOES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


Poems by GERTRUDE E. Munron. 
“A collection of miscellaneous little poems, written with much feeling and 
considerable skill.”— Rock. 


In parchment cover, rs. net. 


‘*SURSUM CORDA!” Verses on the 


Holy Eucharist. By Marian Brooke. 
ae volume of verses on the Holy Communion of considerable 
merit. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully illustrated, 1s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. 4A 


Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SMEDLEY Norton. 
**A Souvenir of the recent Boer Ben an consining some poems of fair domestic 
quality, a number of full-page illustrations Merry, and a 
history of the principal events of the war.”—Christian Commonweal: 


In crown 8vo., cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


and other Poems. By ArTuuR 


K. Sabin. 
“One welcomes a volume, the author of which aims - I aa simplicity, and 
melody, and for the most part does not fail to achieve his 
"Sheffield Independent. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address :,BOoKMEN, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and poate oat for 
Sale. Packing and Removal orange for. Valuations made 


or other purposes. 
Lane Street end). 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Las (Fleet 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


mag Fitted up, 
Bibles, Prayer- Se New 
orders po executed. Usual cash 


= 59 fall- paged, beautifully coloured Views and Pictures from the Old ne. 
Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of 
Gazetteer, and 17 Coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson cloth, is; 
Syrian ais with flaps, post free. All have rou 
corners red under go es. ists sent 
Our Lord's Words. AED NEW TESTAMENT, with 
Our Saviour’s Words, in red crimson cloth 1/-; crimson morocco, 1/6, post free ; 
or 13 copies at the price of 12. 
The London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


COMPLAIN PAINTS rs BY A NONYM mous PERSONS ARE PU 


THE 

espondents ai are that their names will not up — are 
* Private,” but they are to supply. pecting. 
dates, names and conduct, and to post their office 


— JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


LLL LOLOL 
ce 
{ 
¥ 
BC ERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries q 
Jed. All the New and Standard q 
Choice Bindings for Presents. Post ’ 
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SPECIAL 
A 4-Guinea Work for 9s. down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING, and thousands of volumes have been sold here and in America. 


The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to seek—it is very full, very 
accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by one of the soundest’of living authorities. It has been justly said 
of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example 
of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of accuracy and completeness, both as regards 
its Cultural Directions and its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor has been 
assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by 
Distinguished Specialists, ‘hus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence that has never before been 
approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden Plants are described, with all necessary 
Instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are 
also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming IMlustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide to Planting; a Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Plant Names, a Dictionary of Common Names; and other features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners. 

The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the Colonies, and the Continent are alike 
unanimous in commendation of this Great and Universal Work. 


No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or who is ambitious of succeeding in it, 
can afford to be without Tue Dictionary or GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a garden beyond the 


smallest (if he takes any personal interest whatever in it), THz DicTioNaARy OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


Tue DIcTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 
5 handsome large 
post quarto vols., 
in half Persian, 
cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer” is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid 
and Complete, 
For 9/- 


down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 each. This edition includes the Century 
Supplement, which contains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in Horticultural Science, 
thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date in a most thorough manner. 


Form of ve ; 


SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 
To Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL} ” 
170 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of ‘‘NICHOLSON’S DICT. JONARY OF GARDENING,” in 5 vols., 
dalf bound in Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose 9s. I undertake to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 
45. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


and 
P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
324 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that they will publish on pe 28th the eagerly awaited new 
Romance by Miss MARIE CORELLI entitkd TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in 
Supremacy. Cvown 8vo. 6s. The demand for this novel is so enormous that the publishers will 
be obliged to print a first edition of 120,000 copies, thus surpassing the record of “ The Master-Christian,” 
of which 100,000 copies were printed as a first edition. Orders for this remarkable book should be placed 
at once, in order that disappointment may be avoided. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published the Life of one of our great Empire-builders. This book, entitled 
LORD STRATHCONA: The Story of his Life, 4 “%. BECKLES WILLSON, 
contains Prefaces by the Duke of Argyll and the Earl of Aberdeen, both ex-Governor-Generals of Canada, 
This book contains the story of the life of one of the noblest citizens of the Empire, and the history of a career 
of successful perseverance and energy. This biography contains Eight Illustrations, and is published at 7s. 6d. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to call attention to the publication of Miss DOROTHEA GERARD’S new 
Novel, HOLY MATRIMONY, crown 8vo. 6s.; to the issue of a most lively and true story of 
nautical life, entitled JIM TWELVES, 4 W. Ff. SHANNON, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d.; and to a new 
volume of Fiction by the late Sir WALTER BESANT, A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Cvowx 
8vo. 6s. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published a Novel entitled PAPA, by Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 
Author of “ The Adventure of Princess Sylvia.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The same publishers have just issued a Little Guide to NORFOLK, wth charming Iilustra- 
tions by B.C. Boulter, pott 8vo. 35.; and they publish in a few days a Little Guide to BRITTANY,, 
by Mr. BARING-GOULD, illustrated by Miss Wylie. Pott 8vo. 3s. 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing numerous admirable Novels both copyright and wiaeeine at 6d., and’ 
they will be glad if the — will ask for their 6d. books at the booksellers’ and bookstalls. 


Messrs. Methuen beg to call the attention of the reading public t to the he following list of Novels which will 
be published during the next three months. The approximate date of the publication of each book ts given :-— 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Dorornea Gerarp ... pe on Ready 
PAPA. Mrs. C. N. WitiaMson .... on Ready 
A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. Sir Watrter Besant ... Ready 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. Weatuersy Cursney wie Ready 
BARBARA’S MONEY. ApELINE SERGEANT... =e Ready 
A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. Mrs. Burton Harrison ... oic'* the pa Ps July 31 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. BRicuarp Bacor _... July 31 
THE SEA LADY. H. G. Wetis one ape oss August 7 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 2&icuarp Marsu ... _... ... August 14 
CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. H. Lawson she .. August 21 
THE RIVER. Eben Puutports ... me .. August 21 
TEMPORAL POWER. Mariz we ... August 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER. Mrs. M. E. Mann ion Sept. 4. 
A VOLUME OF STORIES. ‘0” ... Sept. 4. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Arruur Monnison me Sept..4 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. Jane Bartow... Sept. 4. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. W. E. Norris Sept. 11 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. J. BiounpeLte Burton ... Sept. 11 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN Harotp BEGBIE Sept. 18 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
JIM TWELVES. W. F. SHANNON din Ready 
A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. F. Austay ... August 31 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


AUGUST, 1902. 
AMARUTH TO AMARUTH. 
THE PRIME MINISTER. By MacponaGu. 
‘THE COLONIES AFTER THE CONFERENCE. By Catcuas. 
THE CAPE AND ITS PARLIAMENT. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM T. SAMPSON. By Captain Manan and Joun 
D. Lone (Ex.-Sec. U.S.A. Navy). 
THE FORETELLING OF THE FUTURE. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 
WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH. By the late Wiztiam Brack. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE AND WILLIAM II. By Dr. Kart Burnp. 
INDIAN CONDITIONS AND INDIAN CRITICS. By J. D. Rees. 
SOME PHASES IN FICTION. By Wacter SicHet. 
NEGROPHILISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. ByM. J. Farretry. 
*“* INTER ARMA CARITAS.” By Mrs, Lecky. 
THE NEW FLYING SQUADRONS OF FRANCE. By Arcnisatp 
S. Hurp. 
AN AUTHOR AT GRASS—Part II. Edited by Georce Gissina. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LrTp.), London. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST 1902. Price 6d. 


THE DISENTANGLERS, Chapter XI.—The Adventure of the Miserly 

Marquis. 
* TO ST. SEBASTIAN AFTER THE SIEGE OF 1813. By Cuartes L. 

EASTLAKE, 

THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. By M. E. Francis. 

FISH, TIN, AND COPPER. By the Rev. Joun Isane.i. 

A SUSSEX MARSH. By H. A. Brypen. 

PRINCE KARL. By H.C. Bartev, Author of “‘ My Lady of Orange.” 
Chapters III.-VIII. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lance. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


JULY 1902. 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I. Moly : an Historical VI. Aspects of the Modern 


Inquiry. Part 1V. 
Vit. Maurice Maeterlinck 


Il. John Richard Geom 
‘UI. The Catholic Reaction in France | VIII. Missions to Hindus. No, 1. 


No. 108. Price 6s. 


TV. Regnum Dei IX. — and Pelitics in France 
V. The ip, Eaviy Years of the Reign of X. The Empire at 
hort Notices 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., New-street Square. 


Now Ready. No. 71 (July). Price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


‘EpITED sy Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 


CONTENTS. 

‘NOTES :—Estoppel by certification of transfer of shares; Cases on conflict of 
laws ; Jurisdiction of Chancellor of Diocese ; The Clifford's Inn case; Rescis- 
sion of contract to take shares—Position of subscriber of Memorandum of 
Association ; Donatio mortis causa of cheque; Effect of change of religion 
by ye , &e. 

‘COUNTY COURT JUDGES AND THEIR JURISDICTION. By Ernest 
Bowen-Row.anps. 

‘COUNCIL AND STAR CHAMBER, By A. T. Cartsr. 

THE ENGLISH LAW OF DEFAMATION: with especial reference to the 
distinction between Libel and Slander. By Frank Carr. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF CAPITAL AND INCOME, By W 
“STRACHAN. 


‘ON THE HISTORY OF PATENT LAW IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By E. WynpHam 


INSURANCES OF ENEMIES’ PROPERTY. By D. F. Pennant. 
TS OUTLAWRY OBSOLETE? By H. Ricwarps. 

‘THE EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS. By H. D. Hazectine. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


STEVENS & SONS, Ld , 1198420, Chancory Lane, London, W.C. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the new issue of 151,355 Shares in the ‘‘ Central” 
Soaeere Company, Limited, will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, July 28th, 
2, at 
OF THE PRESENT ISSUE APPLICATIONS FOR 75,000 SHARES ON 
THE T S OF THE PROSPECTUS HAVE ALREADY BEEN 
RECEIVED. 

The Centrat Insurance Company, Limited, is issuing a Prospectus, dated the 
16th of July, 1902, and a, filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Com 
panies, invitiog subscriptions for Shares, such Prospectus contains among 
others the statements following, that is to say :— 

NO PART OF THE CAPITAL HAS BEEN OR WILL BE UNDER- 


WRITTEN. 

THE CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED - - £1,500,000, 
Divided into 300,000 Shares of £5 each. 

Previously subscribed, 48,645 Shares of £5 each . £243,225 
Now offered for Subscription, 151,355 Shares of £5 ‘each 756,775 


Makingatotalof.. .. 


Present Issue 151,355 Shares at ts. 6d. Share premium. 
The terms of Subscription are as follows : — ae 


he sum. of 2s. bin Share, yo on Application. 
e sum 2s. the mium) on Allotment. 
The sum of 2s. 6d, on the 30th Se Sevtember, 1902. 


The sum of 2s. od. on the 3ist October, 1902. 
The sum of 2s. 6d. on the 28th November, 1902, 
It is not proposed to call up more than res. per Share, the same amount having 
b= — up on the Shares already issued except as to 25 thereof, which have been 


STEES.— Hon. Mr. JUSTICE GRANTHAM, EDWARD 
NETTLEFOLD, yo and Sir PETER WALKER, Bart. 
DIRECTORS. 
aEeuees CHAMBERLAIN, J.P. (Chairman), 2 Eonismore Gardens, London, 
Ww. (Cc an Rirmingham mall Arms Company, Limited). 

ALFRED M. Chairman), Kensington Palace Mansions, 
Lenden, W. (Chairman opolitan Bank (of England and Wales) ed). 

HORACE. W. BAYLISS snore ag Bayliss, Jones, and Bayliss, Limited, London 
and Wolverhampton). 

SIR JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. (formerly Premier of South Australia), 
West Norwood, London. 

H. ERNEST CRAWLEY, 9 Alexander om, London, S. W. 

A. = So (Hooper; Tanfield, and Fairbairn, solicit ors), Dudley and 

rm 

RICHARD PA PARKES (Managing Director A. and F. Parkes and Co., Limited, 
Birmingham and Lendon). 

LEWIS M RICHARDS, J.P., barrister-at-law, Temple, London. 

J. S. TAYLOR (Chairman Tavior and Challen, Limited, Birmingham, and Vice- 
Chairman Rudge- Whitworth, Limited). 

{ J. and E. Wright, Limited, Birming~ 


LOCAL MANAGEME&NT BOARDS. 
Lonpon CHAMBERLAIN, J.P. (Chairman), ALFRED 
Chairman), SIR JOHN ‘COCKBURN, K.C.M.G., 
CRAWL Y M. RICHARDS, J.P. 
Lascow. —T Hi K-ON, C.A., Chairman (Messrs. Thomson, 
Jackson, Gourlay, G asgow. T. M. CLAVERING (Thos. Clavering, 
Son, and Co.), Glasgow, F. J. TENNANT (Charles Tennant and Co.) Glasgow. 


BANKERS, 
THE LONDON os AND MIDLAND BANK (Limited), Threadneedle 
Street, London ; New Street, Birmingham ; and Branches. 
LLOYDS RANK (Limited), Colmore Row, Birmingham ; and Rranches. 
THE METROPOLITAN BANK (of England and Wales) (Limited), 60 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. ; and Branches. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. C. F. KEMP, SONS, & CO. (Chartered Accountants), 36 Walbrook, E.C. 
Messrs. AGAR, BATES AND CO. (Chartered Accountants), rro Edmund Street, 
irmingham. 


BROKERS. 
ae gag R. NIVISON AND CO., 8 Finch Lane, E.C., and Stock 
xchange. 
Bieaiaghees-*herwe. SMITH, KEEN, AND SMITH, e: Bennetts Hill and 
Stock Exchange. 


GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY. —HUGH LEWIS. 
REGISTERED OFFICE —Winchester House, Victoria Square, Birmingham. 
LONDON OFFICE. Basildon 1 House, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


The us.also contains, among others, the statements following 

This Company was incorporated on the 23rd December, 1899, as “ mete | Birming- 
ham Mutual Fire and General Insurance Association (Limited),” with a capital of 
£t00,000, divided into 20,000 Shares of 45 each, to carry on the business of in- 
surance and g in a’l its b hes except life insurance, for the other 
objects set forth in its Memorandum of Association. These Shares were offered for 
public subscription at par in January, 1900. 

In May, 1901, the capital was increased to £300,000, in 60,000 shares of £5 each, 
and 20,000 Shares of the new issue were offered for subscription.at a premium of 
2s. 6d. per Share, the balance being held in reserve for issue at the discretion of the 
Board. Though’ no portion of either issue was underwritten, applications in 
respect of both issues were greatly in excess of the number of Shares offered for 
subscription, and the whole amount of both issues offered to the public was allotted. 

Board of Management, to which additional members will be appointed, has 
been formed in connection with the Londen Office. As an indication of the careful 
supervision which this important centre of the Compan — operations has received 
it may be stated that the claims received in re: the business since it was 
opened in July, 19:1. up to the present time (roth a, 1902) have been infinitesimal. 
A Local Management Board has also been in connection with the Company s 
Office recently opened in Glasgow. 

Additional Dances have been established under the management of experienced 
Fire Insurance Officials in Manchester, Nottingham, Bristol, Hanley, and Peter- 
borough 

The oe of General Manager and Secretary are discharged by Mr. Hugh 
Lewis, with w a Contract entered into for a term of years. Prior to 
entering the service of this Company, Mr. Lewis was for nearly four years with 
the Liverpool and London and Globe sage Company, and fifteen years with 
the Northern Assurance Company, the latter ten years as Mansger in their 
Midland Distiict. 

The Company ates on non-tariff lines, and is thus freed from the cramping 
conditions of the Tat iff Offices, and able to treat each district and risk u its 
merits. Within the last three years, no less than six smogetens Tariff Sy 
having a total annual on income of approximately 42,695,020, have been 
taken over by other Tariff Companies ; thus by a series of amalgamations tending 
to make fire insurance —. and more a my mat in the hands of a comparatively 
small number It is considered that on this account there is ample scope 
for the Company's undertaking. 

Applications for Shares should be made upon the form accompanying the Pro- 
spectus, and sent with a deposit of 2s. per Share to the Company’s Bankers, the 
Lendon City and Midland Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. “9 
and New Street, Birmingham, or Lloyds’ Bank, Limited, Calmore Row, Birming- 
ham, or the Metropolitan Bank (of England and Wales), Limited, of 60 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C., and Bennetts Hill, Birmingham, or to any of their 
branches. Prospectuses and forms of Application can be obtained at any of the 

the Compamy, or from the Bankers, B: , or Solicitors. 

This advertisement is not to be regarded as an invitation to the public to 
subscribe for Shares in the Company. Its object is ouey to fur nish some in‘cr- 
mation as to the contents of the Prospectus now being iss 
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CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION. 


A Fifteen per Cent. Dividend. 


E | ‘HE fifth annual general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, Limited, was held 
on Tuesday, at Winchester House, Old ber _—— .C., under the presidency 
of Mr. Francis Muir (Chairman of the C 
The Secretary (Mr. C. W. Moore, F. L: Ss. _ the notice convening the meeting 
and also the report of the auditors. 
The Chairman said he hoped the ge Pe would think, with the directcrs, that 
the accounts were distinctly satisfactory. ‘‘ Including the balance brought 
rom last year of £14,974 19s. 1d., we have an amount to-day available for ss 
of £64,587 = +, and we recommend —very simply—that we should a 
dividend of which will absorb .o00, and that the b 
amounting ~ (as gs. 2d., should be carried forward to next account, subject 
to the extra Bad Sy to the directors, h, I may remind you, is a per- 
—_ ¢ on the dividends of the Company in-excess of 5 percent. So long as the 
ders get only 5 per cent. the directors get no additional remuneration : but 
=a any percentage paid in excess of 5 per cent. yy 4 receive an additional 
sum. I may point out to you that the profit and loss account shows a 
payment of income-tax for two years, amounting to 46.326 12s. 4d., and that 
that amount is equivalent Pee something more than an additional 2 per cent. 
dividend ; so that, if we —as many companies do—paid our dividends 
cum income-tax, we should on distributed 17 per cent., instead of the 15 per cent. 
which we recommend you to-day. I May also point out that this completes the 
fifth ay 4 ~4- the Company's existence since it was amalgamated by the union of the 
African Metals Company and the old Mines Selection Company, and that during 
that time = have been able to pay=including the 1; per cent. which is recom- 
inended‘to-day—65 per cent. to the shareholders, an average of 13 per cent. per 
annum, and that that period covers two years and a half of the South African war, 
» of course, as you all know, with our interests in South Africa, 
it was not easy to do anything to advantage. Turning to the balance-sheet, 
there are just one or two remarks I wish to make. You will see that — 
figure for rods-+a large amount—but this is chiefly composed of shares 
purchased special settlement, which has not yet come off. The reserve fund 
remains at £35,000, and on the other side the i in deb es, &c., in 
mining companies in South Africa stand, as before, at £36,805 18s. 7d. That is 
not a special investment of the reserve fund : but we, in our minds, put the one 
jae ns other. With regard to our investments there is not much to say. 
jes in South Africa amount to about £2,000 more than last year ; 
ee n South Africa in shares show £55,coo more than last year, in australia 
4t,000 less, in America £18,eco more, and in New Zealand and Tasmania £8,000 
less, and, making, as we always do, a very careful survey and revaluation of all 
our assets at June 30, we . in addition to the figures which are shown in the 
accounts, a large sum on balance in the shape of appreciation. He could not 
enlarge much upon the report itself as to what they had been doing. He assured 
the that the organisation of the Company remained much as it was ; 
and that, given fair SS he saw no reason why they should not continue 
to make satisfactory returns to the shareholders. He moved the 
following resolution :—“ That en reports and accounts be received and adopted ; 
that a dividend of zyper-cent., free of income-tax, be now declared out of the net 
ts of the red on that the year ended oe 30, payable at once to share- 
ord it date, leaving a d ©. 04. he be carried 
‘forward to new accoun 
Mr. Strettell eoopnied the motion, which was carried unanimously. 
Mr. che services bad of thanks to the directors 
services they rendered to Company during the past year. 
‘Mr. Wetzlar the motion, which was and the 
proceedings then terminated. 


LINE. 


working and 
placing £28,760 12s. “rod. to the credit of of the f= — fund (thus bringing 
this fund up to £86,686 14s. 1d.), ¢ remains an amount which, supple- 

mented by the balance brought forward in a the last account, totals £55,807 15s. 7d. 

After providicg the sum of £19,958 gs. 6d. for interest on debentures and dividend 
on preference rot i the balance remaining to the credit of profit and loss is 
435,849 6s. 1d., and, after paying a dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 
2 per cent. per annum, the balance to be carried forward to 1902 acc unt will be 

15,224 6s. 1d. Whilst the results shown are as a as they are, the year 1901 
was a disappointing one to shipowners g y; e of a very severe 
fall in freights. Not only was this so, but the oie of coal and wages remained 
high, which materially affected the profits. Although it is not always wise or 

to prophesy, yet, from the results of this year's working—that is, so far 
as yet known—I am ae to say that they are ae and your directors 
Propose, so soon as the half-year’s accounts are to declare an interim 
dividend for the year 1 I referred at the last general meeting to two 
vessels of 10,000 tons urthen that were being built to the order of the 
Company. Of those, the ‘ Grange.’ now hi yd ba ur fleet, was handed 
over to the Company in IQOr, most successful 
in her operations. ‘The Directors have found tales anticiptions in potion twin- 
screws fully justified. It will be of interest to you to know tlfat on last voyage 
she carried 22 officers, 591 troops, and 560 horses of the roth New Zealand Con- 
tingent from New Zealand to the Cape, together with the Premier of New Zealand, 
to the entire satisfaction and approval of this distinguished colonial statesman. 
This vesse/ is now on her réturn voyage to Australia with nearly 2,000 officers and 
men from South Africa. The second twin-screw steamer, the * Oswestry Grat ge,’ 
was not Gelivered until 1902, and has been formed into a single steamship company, in 
which the Houlder Line, Limited, own the whole of the ordinary shares. Part of 
the cost is, by arrangement with the builders, payable over a period. The lament- 
able ending to our last meeting will, with grief, be remembered by all, and your 
Directors know of the all but universal sympathy of the shareholders with us in our 
de-p Joss and trouble.” He moved the adoption of the report and ice-sheet, 
and that a dividend be declared on the ordinary shares at the rate of 74 per cent. 
per annum for the half-year ended December 31 last, making 74 per cent. for the 
year, and that such dividend be paid forthwith. 

Mr. A. F. Houlder seconded tne motion. 

Mr. J. A. Linley moved an amendment to the effect that the report be not 
adopted, but that a committee of a.” be appointed to inquire into the 
general management of the Com 

The Solicitor (Mr. Crisp) pomeed a that that was not an amendment, but 
simply a negative to the resolution. 

Mr. Linley proceeded to remark that last year the shareholders received a 
dividend and bonus amounting to 19% per cent., while this year the dividend was 
only 73 per cent., and that in a year which was exceptionally pro-perous for steam- 
ship lines. He also criticised the insurance policies of the Directors, when 

Mr. Ben. Levy (of Messrs. David Cohen and it would be interesting to 
know whether Mr. Linley held a brief on behalf of himself or others for the 
purpose of doing something detrimental to their interests, or of using some spiteful 

raseol: towards his late employers. It was a question whether it would not be 

tter for them, as shareholders, to buy him out, rather than that they should be 
troubled at these annual meetings by havi ing to listen to a good deal of what might 
be called spiteful balderdash. 

Mr. be pee pe moved that Mr. Linley be no longer heard ; the motion was 
seconded and unanimously. 

Tine motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was then carried, Mr. 
Linley diss2nti 
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FOR THE CORONATION YEAR. 


These tiny volumes (3 by 24 inehes) will be found most unique and 
attractive presents. Each volume is issued in cardboard box, 
and has an illustrated label for the name of owner. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 


Pictured by CuHartes Rosinson. Each Opening has a specially drawn 
Outline Illustration, with space for the Signature of Friends or well-known 
people, The subjects of the Illustrations practically include everything con- 
nected with the Coronation. 


1s., bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VIL: King of Great 


Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of India. By ELEANOR LLEY. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty ad d illustra- 
tions, and is so small that any really loyal person can go about with the Life of the 
King i in his watchpocket.”— Queen. 

The daintiest Tittle book we have seen.” — Record. 

** A novel and pleasing substitute for a birthday or Christmas card.” 

British Australasian, 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. By 


Ereanor Butiey. With numerous Illustrations of Her Majesty, from 
Authentic Sources. 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf. 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


. A would = difficult to find a more complete pocket companion to England's 


capi very powrved little volume, useful to visitors in the Coronation year.” 
Daily Mail. 
“ The rene illustrated guide on record, and nothing so excellent before 
been published.” — Black and White. 
This oe volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all of which have been specially 
phed. 


FIFTH EDITION.—1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA : the Good Queen and Empress. 


By ELeanor Buttey. Dedicated to Children in all places of her Imperial 
anys Dominions. The Illustrations are from well-known Historical 
ctures. 


Certain to please.” —Sfectator. 
Excellent.” —School Guardian. 
“Very pretty little souvenir.” 


The “Little Treasure ” Series. 


THE CONFLICT: 


or Forewarned, Forearmed. 
By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A., Vicar of Kidderminster. 
Imperial 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


_ It is hoped that this little book may be of some use, especially for boys who may 
be leaving home ior the first time. An attempt has been made to touch in a Te 
way at least some of the difficulties they meet with on their journey through | 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo. paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“ Full of good advice and within every one’s reach.” —Sfectator. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
MINIATURE GARDENING. By Puese ALLEN, 


—, of “Playing at Botany,” ‘‘ Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 
“Well worth the money.” —Guardian. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By Me icent 
Coorer. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
“ Well written and amusing.” —School Guardian. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 


ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. ; 
“ One of the best and safest 


Hospital. 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By ALicE 
MASSINGBERD. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, ¢d. each 
“A most fascinating little work.” —Qmcen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JoserHa Crane, Author 


‘* Winifred’s Home,” &c. Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by 


M. TREsEcK. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK. A Selection of 


Poems and Hye - Reading and Recitation, Edited by M. Bramston. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d , 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


BLAcKBURNE. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by M. 


Treseck. Cloth, 6d. ; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 


By G. M. IRELAND 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 


MR. FISHER 


SUMMER LIST. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN has just published a 
New and Thrilling Novel by Mrs, ALEX ANDER 
Entitled :— 


STRONGER THAN LOVE. 
Price 6s. 
There is a pathetic interest attached to the publication of this, Mrs. Alexander's 


powerful novel ; as on the eve of publication he. publisher received the news of the 
death of its gifted author. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of ‘‘ The Journalist.” 


HIGH POLICY. 


By C. F. Keary. Author of “‘ The Journalist,” “‘ A Mariage de Convenance,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth 6s. [August to. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN 


GREEK ART. By Jane E. Harrison. Sixth Edition. With Map and 
1o Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PEN PORTRAITS of the BRITISH 


SOLDIER. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of “How to be Happy 
though Married.” Illustrated, demy 12mo. 1s. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. AUGUST NUMBER. Price 6d. Contains Articles and 
Stories by John Oliver Hobbes, S. L. Bensusan, Louis Becke, Fanny Bullock 
Workman, W. Pett Ridge, &c. 


THE HOUSE: the Journal of Home 


Arts and Crafts. AUGUST NUMBER. Price 6d. A Garden Féte, 
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